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GEORGE T. ANGELL 


See page 585 
«A Merciful Man is Merciful to his Beast ”’ 


** What man of you, baving an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it? 

** and when he hath tound it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing.” 


— LuKE 15: 4, 5. 
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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





FEAR that some of the brethren have 

overlooked the request for the return 
of the stamped postal with list of official 
members. The returns are coming in very 
slowly, and it will be received as a great 
tavor it any who may have overlooked the 
matter will look them up and forward 
to the office as soon as convenient. 

Many urgent requests are coming in for 
services, to which T am responding to the 
very best of my ability. There are but 
fitty-two Sundays in the year, so it will be 
impossible to give everybody a full day, or 
even in some cases a Sabbath service. Can- 
not some of the brethren plan to have me 
come during the week, either on prayer- 
meeting night or tor some special service ? 
And then it they will help me in a personal 
canvass, I shall be glad to remain over as 
long as may be necessary. There are many 
places where fairly good evening congrega- 
tions can be attained. I would also like a 
place on Preachers’ Meetings programs, 
or at Epworth League conventions, where 
I can reach the people and urge upon them 
the importance ot good reading — espe- 
cialiy such as is found in the HERALD. 

On a recent Friday evening I dropped in, 
unannounced, upon the regular week- night 
prayer- meeting of Mt. Bellingham Church, 
Chelsea, Rev. A. H. Nazarian, pastor. 
Here I found an old-fashioned Methodist 
prayer- meeting in full swing, with a good- 
ly number present, most of whom were 
adults, with a large percentage of men. 
The prayers were tervent, the amens were 
hearty, and the testimonies earnest, such 
as delight the heart of a pastor always. 
That Mr. Nazarian is greatly beloved of his 
people is evident trom the freqnent ex- 
pressions of gratitude over the return of 
**our beloved pastor.” There is no doubt 
that he is the right man in the right place, 
and that the work prospers goes without 
saying. 

The HERALD was presented to the people, 
and was most kindly received. Several 
spoke in most appreciative terms, one 
brother having had it in his home over fifty 
years. 

Sunday, April 30, I spent in Rockport 
and Gloucester. It was a strenuous day, 
and at the close, aiter speaking ne less than 
six times,I felt as though a good day’s 
work had been done. Rev. L. P. Causey, 
an old friend and neighbor in the New 
Hampshire Conference, is pastor at Rock- 
port over a happy and united people. 

Rockport is a part of old Gloucester, set- 
tled some forty-eight years after the latter 
town was incorporated. In 1690, the records 
tell of one Richard Tarr living there; in 
1700 he was joined by John Pool. The first 
schoolhouse was built in 1725. Preaching 
was provided tor i: 1740 for tour months in 
@ year only, and the first meeting-house 
was erected in 1754. This was a plain 
structure 36 teet square, two stories high, 
with no tower or belfry, and stood till its 
demolition in 1804, just before the death oft 
“Father Cleaveland,” its first and only 
minister. He was buried in the yard near 
by, and the following quaint epitaph shows 
the high esteem in which he was held : 


‘* Farewell, thou man of God, we saw thy grief; 

Nor youth, nor hoary days produced relief. 

By paiofal crosses try’d, by sorrows proved, 

By good men honored, and by Jesus loved, 

Thy many years one ballowed current ran ; 

A faithful pastor and a godly man.” 

A new church was built on the site of the 
old in 1804. This atterward received the 
name, the ** Old Sloop,” and was, because 
of its commanding position, the target ot 
an English gunboat in the war ot 1812, two 
balls being found embedded in the timbers 
on the occasion of its rebuilding in 1846, 


Methodista in Rockport, we are told, had 
its origin in the coming of four stalwart 
brothers trom Maine, named Cleaves, one 
of whom, Levi, was a local preacher, the 
first services being held in theirhome. I 
had the pieasure of speaking three times to 
these good people, and secured a gvod 
number of subscriptions. 

In the evening, atter an address before 
the Y. M. C, A. at Gloucester at 4 o’clock, I 
had the pleasure of meeting a good congre- 
gation in the Prospect St. Church, over 
which Rev. A. M. Osgood so ably presides. 
According to tradition, Methodist preach- 
ing was first heard in Gloucester in 1806, 
when Rev. Geo. Pickering came to town. 
He held occasional services, but no perma- 
nent work was undertaken till some years 
later, when Rev. Aaron Waite effected a 
permianent organization. This society oc- 
capies a fine church erected in 1883. Several 
new names were secured here, and more, 
we believe, will tollow, as Mr. Osgood isa 
firm believer in the HERALD. 

I had the pleasure last week of visiting 
the church at Hudson, which has recently 
welcomed their new pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Stephan. Mr. Stephan, with his accus- 
tomed push and energy, is rapidly secur- 
ing a firm grasp on his work, and infusing 
new life into every department. The 
prayer- meeting, Mr. Stephan tells me, has 
already largely increased in attendance 
and interest, and he is planning large 
things for the Sunday-school ani League. 
The HERALD is generously supported in 
Hudson, and several additional names 
were secured trom the good people present 
at the prayer- meeting. 

Gleasondale being near at hand, a trolley 
ride brings us to the cosy little parsonage 
of Rev. J. W. Mansfield — my predecessor 
at Gardner. Here, in labors abundant, 
Mr. Mansfield and his beloved companion 
are having a pleasant pastorate, though, 
owing to the mixed nature of the church 
constituency, not many HERALDS are 
taken. We hope Mr. Mansfield may yet 
secure some new names. 

From Hudson to Clinton we journey by 
trolley and enjoy a brief but pleasant call 
on Mr. Cheney, and arrangements aie made 
tor a hearing in his church at a later date. 
Leominster is our destination, and here we 
spend a pleasant Sabbath, with Rev. O. W. 
Hutchinson. 

Methodism had its beginnings in this 
beautiful town away back in the early part 
of the last century, under such men as 
David Carr, Philip Munger, Robert Arnold 
and Stephen Wingate, with Elijah Hedding 
as presiding elder. According to the early 
records, this was a source of deep concern 
to sume of the good people residing there, 
one ot whom remarked taat he “ would 
rather pay fifty dollars, than to have a 
Methodist move into town, for when they 
once get into a place you can never get 
them out.” 

But Methodism has wonits way and now 
occupies a large place in the religious lite of 
the community. With a fine church prup- 
erty in asplendid locality, this church has 
a bright tuture betore it. Recent heroic 
efforts on the part of pastor and people 
have placed them financially in a better 
position than for years, and it is the feeling 
ot everybody that Mr. Hutchinson is the 
right man in the right place. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson has also a warm place in the affec- 
tions ot the people, who appreciate her abil- 
ity and devetion to the church, 

Mr. Hutchinson has recently unitergone 
a serious operation, and is having a slow re- 
covery, but hopes soon to be able to resume 
his labors with his accustomed vigor. His 
recent Easter sermon, delivered in spite of 
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his weakness and pain, is spoken ot as ong 
of the best he has ever given. Our home was 
with Mr. C. R. Chamberlin, who was a 
genial and thoughtful host to the stranger 
within their gates. Leominster had a goog 
list which I nearly doubled in my canvass. 

Everywhere did I hear most kind ang 
sympathetic reference to the bereavemen; 
of their former esteemed and beloved pas. 
tor, Rev. E. P. Herrick, in the loss of his 
son, Clifton. 

F. H. Morgan, 
86 Bromfield St., Boston, 





‘**THE NEXT REVIVAL ” 
REV. JAMES McLEOD, D. D. 


From the New York Observer. 


66 HE Next Revival ” has come, and it 

- bears about the same resemblance 
to the pretty picture drawn by Rev. John 
Watson, D. D. (fan Maclaren) as the mas- 
terpiece of Rubens tv the gilded daub of a 
sign painter. The revival in Wales, and 
the revival in Liverpool, and the revival in 
London, and the revivals that have taken 
place in this country, are a most significant 
answer to the erroneous doctrines of the 
brilliant essayist. At his own door, in his 
own neighborhood — a few months after his 
bold prediction — revivals have taken 
place, old-fashioned revivals, atter the 
model of the Manchester and Moody 
schools, which he declared to be out otf 
date. 

** Social deliverance ’’ has come to multi- 
tudes through these revivals, but it has 
come to them in the good old-tashioned 
way. These revivals have wrought all but 
miraculous transformations. Thieves, gam- 
blers, drunkards, the immoral, the unclean, 
the unholy, those apparently possessed of 
devils, are now “sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed, and in their right mind.’’ 

“The Next Revival’’ has come, and in 
respect of the Gospel that has been preached, 
and the prayers that have been offered, and 
the praises that have been sung, it has been 


and itis,in all essential points, similar to 


the mighty outpourings of God’s Spirit in 
the past. Sinners by thousands have been 
convicted of sin and converted to Christ, 
and as a result “ social deliverance ” and 
“social righteousness” are manifest. 
Family quarrels have been settled ; debt- 
ors have paid their creditors ; dishonest 
men have made restitution ; old sores have 
been healed, and long-time enem‘es have 
become fast friends. There is no power in 
heaven or earth equal to the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ tor litting up the degrad- 
ed and debased out of a state of sin and 
misery, and into a stute of salvation. 





Bishop Hartzell at Lisbon 


URING a recent visit to Lisbon, the 
capital of Portugal, Bishop Hartzell 

had audiences with the King and several 
of his ministers of state. He was one ol 
the special guests at a private concert and 
supper given to the German Emperor, who 
was visiting Lisbon. The purpose of tho 
Bishop’s visit was t» settle several impor- 
tant questions with the government, 
a(fecting land titles, schools, rights of mis- 
sionaries, legality of marriage ceremonies, 
and of children born to missionaries — all 
relating to Portuguese colonies in Africa, 
and also in Madeira, which is a part of 
European Portugal. Our United States 


Minister, Col. Charles Page Bryan, of 
Illinois, was of great service, and will con- 
tinue to look atter each question until all 
are adjusted. The Bishop pertinentiy asks: 
** When will Protestant governments insist 
that Roman Catholic countries shall give to 
Protestants in their midst the same reli- 
—? liberties granted by them to Catho- 
ics 
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Big Wheat Crop Predicted 


HE Department of Agriculture, bas- 
ing its estimate on the fact that 31,- 
155,000 acres in this country were seeded 
to wheat last fall, predicts a big wheat 
crop for 1905, which may total nearly 
500,000,060 bushels. While this may be 
discouraging to the speculators, it is the 
best kind of news for every one else. A 
great harvest — other things being equal 
— means widespread prosperity, since it 
promotes an active trade in every kind of 
merchandise consumed in the farming 
districts, supplies increased business for 
the railroads, and furnishes an industrial 
stimulation all along the line. With an 
increasing home consumption, there is 
now less need for selling grain abroad. 
The total exports of wheat, including 
flour, were 120,727,613 bushels in the fia- 
cal year ended June 30, 1904, as compared 
with 202,508,693 bushels in the preceding 
year. The unwillingness of Western 
farmers to learn or to practice the art of 
rotating crops, in consequence of which 
they are steadily exhausting the soil for 
grain, militates against the cheapening 
of the price of grain, in spite of the fact 
that the possibilities of its production in 
this country are practically unlimited. 


Outlawing the Cigarette 


IVE States are now engaged in an 
anti-cigarette crusade which is at- 
tracting much comment. In Indiana an 
anti-cigarette law went into effect on 
April 18, and a similar law is to go into 
effect in Wisconsin on July 1. Under 
these laws any one having cigarettes or 
Cigarette papers in his possession as a 
dealer is liable to fine and imprisonment. 
The promulgation of the law in Indiana 
was followed in many cities by wholesale 
burning and throwing away of stocks of 
cigarettes. The Illinvis, Michigan and 
Minnesota legislatures are also discuss- 
ing anti-cigarette measures. Anti-cigar- 
ette laws are criticised in some quarters as 
interfering with personal liberty, and 
their constitutionality will probably be 
tested in the courts. The lobbyists are 
making a desperate effort to stem the 
current of public opinion as to the evils 


of the cigarette, which is generally recog- 
nized as a slow poison, but they are hav- 
ing an uphill task. The objection that 
the legislation referred to savors of ‘‘ pa- 
ternalism ’’ is not taken very seriously by 
most people. 





Electrical Power from Victoria Falls 


HE initialsurvey of the Victoria Falls, 
for the purpose of obtaining from 
the Zambesi River electrical power, is now 
in progress. While the details of the plan 
have not yet beea worked out, it is pro- 
posed to place the power house on a 
benching in the second ‘ zigzag ’’ below 
the cascade of the Zambesi, and to draw 
the water by steel tubes from the falls. 
Any amount of power required could thus 
be obtained, and an available head of at 
least 250 feet could be utilized. The ques- 
tion of voltage would depend to a very 
large extent upon climatic conditions, and 
also upon the output and the distance to 
which power would have to be trans- 
mitted. It is thought that the realization 
of this scheme would exert a far-reaching 
influence upon the commercial, industrial 
and mining developments of the coun- 
try. It is hoped that the extensive 
Wankie coal fields, and numerous gold, 
copper and other mineral fields, can be 
very cheaply and profitably worked by 
electricity. It is also anticipated that the 
railroads will be driven by the same 
power, especially the local lines, as it will 
be found much cheaper to maintain elec- 
trically-propelled trains than steam loco- 
motives and carriages. 


New Drydock at the Boston Navy Yard 


HE handsome stone and concrete 
drydock recently completed at the 
Boston Navy Yard is one of the largest 
docks in the world, and has taken about 
five years to construct. It embodies all 
modern improvements, and is built on 
such excellent natural foundation that its 
period of life may be looked upon as 
practically indefinite. For a period of 
many years the Navy built its important 
dry docks of timber, an uneconomical 
mode of procedure, since some of these 
docks have given much trouble on ac- 
count of leakage, and all of them are 
perishable. The new Boston dock has a 
total length on coping, from head to outer 
end of table, of 788 feet, and the length of 
floor, from head to outer gate sill, is 729 
feet. The width on the coping is 114 feet, 
and the width on the floor of the body of 
the dock is 72 feet. The depth of water 
over the sill at mean high water is 30 feet. 
The masonry portion of the structure con- 
sists of a monolithic mass of concrete 
covering the whole of the floor and the 
sides of the dock, upon which is laid the 
cut granite facing which forms the fin- 
ished interior, The caisson for closing 


the dock is a steel vessel, about 105 feet 
long, and 22 feet in molded breadth. In 
the building of the dock 170,000 yards of 
blue clay and hard pan were excavated, 
and 61,800 cubic yards of concrete and 
21,000 cubic yards of cut granite were 
built in place. Boston may be congratu- 
lated on having one of the finest if not the 
finest of the stone dry docks of the 
country. 





Economics of the Coyote 


REMARKABLE example of the 
economic importance of a wild an- 
imal is afforded bya close study of the 
habits of the coyote of the Western prai- 
nes, the results of which have just been 
published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The activities of the coyote, who 
will eat anything, really regulate the 
price of mutton in the cities of the East- 
ern seaboard. Kansas alone paid bounties 
last year on 19,514 coyotes, and yet the 
coyote continues to enjoy life on the outer 
edge of civilization. To the credit of the 
coyote must be placed his war on rabbits, 
prairie dogs, rats, squirrels, woodchucks, 
moles, gopbers and mice. On the other 
hand coyotes sometimes capture wild ani- 
mals that aesist man in his warfare against 
insects and rodent pests. Birds that roost 
and nest on the ground frequently fall 
victims to the coyote, which also attacks, 
in packs of two or more, deer and ante- 
lope. The coyote is a great destroyer, too, 
of domestic animals. The destruction of 
the larger game by man may partly 
account for this change to farm animals 
xs a diet. The usual method pursued by 
the coyote in capturing hens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys is to lurk behind weeds or 
bushes until the fowls come in sight. The 
coyotes are especially notorious as enemies 
of the sheep, and that industry has greatly 
languished as a result of their depreda- 
tions. The number of sheep in the Unit- 
ed States is now decreasing. Montana, 
with an area of 146,000 s-juare miles, leads 
the States in the number of sheep kept, 
which is 5,638,957, while England has 
about five times as many as Montana. 
The reason generally given forthe failure 
of thesheep industry is the abundance of 
coyotes in the East and South. 





F. D. Brandegee Chosen U. S. Senator 


ONGRESSMAN Frank D. Brande- 
gee, of New London, who has been 
chosen junior U. 8. Senator from Connec- 
ticut to succeed the late Orville H. Platt, 
defeating State Senator A. W. Paige, of 
Bridgeport, and ex-Governor McLean, of 
Simsbury, was born in New London in 
1864, graduated from Yale in 1885, and 
first entered Congress in 1902. He is a 
lawyer by profession, a man of fair abili- 
ties, who has found his political pathway 
smoothed of difficulties largely because 
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he was the con of his father, at one time a 
prominent political figure. The deter- 
mining factor in Mr. Brandegee’s selection 
was his residence, as it was thought that 
the eastern end of the State was deserving 
of arepresentative in the Senate. The 
Brandegee victory is regarded as a 
‘* smashing,’’ not of all machines in Con- 
necticut, but of the centralizing machine, 
which has pivoted of late in Hartford 
County, and lorded it over the party in 
all parts of the State. Mr. Brandegee is 
said to have a certain quality of cynicism 
that tends to take the reality out of things, 
but he uow has the opportunity of his life 
to address himeelf seriously to momentous 
questions, and to fulfill great responsibil- 
ities in a great way. 





Schiller Anniversary , 


HE one-hundredth anniversary — on 
May 5 — of the death of Schiller has 
been remembered by his many admirers 
in Germany and America, and improved 
as an occasion for sounding his praises. 
In the colleges and schools Schiller is 
probably better known than Goethe. It 
seems to be admitted that Schiller is one 
of the world’s great dramatists, of fairly 
international interest and fame. His 
dramatic power, his aptness of phrasing, 
bis patriotism, his association with 
Goethe, his intense German nature, and 
not least his optimism, combine to give him 
immortality. Greatly is he admired for 
the ‘‘ winged words ”’ which he has given 
in large numbers to the uses of speech and 
literature. And, with the possible ex::ep- 
tion of Heine, no one has to such an ex- 
tent as Schiller written the songs of the 
German nation. 

While the Germans are proud of the 
world-wide fame of Goethe, Schille: re- 
mains par excellence the German poet, 
through whom Germany came to its own 
and speaks to itself. He was — or shail 
we say is— the German Burns, in this 
one particular of intensely national inter- 
pretation. Schiller’s language is accepted 
by the Germans themselves as a model 
of unprovincial German. Schiller was 
indeed the pioneer in the overthrow of 
German literary provincialism, and in the 
creation of a literature that could be 
called national. He was the representa- 
tive at once of German idealism and 
German domesticity, and possessed the 
German quality of dealing with the 
abstract as though it were real. On the 
whole, his influence upon thought and 
life has been helpful and stimulating, 
and Germans do well to honor his 
memory. 





Chicago Teamsters’ Strike 


COMMISSION composed of Prof. 
Graham Taylor, Towner K. Web- 

ster and William C. Boyden, appointed 
by Mayor Dunne to investigate the con- 
ditions of the Chicago teamsters’ strike, 
has made a beginning at its laborious 
task, but, as it is without power to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses, the re- 
sults of its labors may not be vonvincing. 
After runnimg over a month the strike 
shows no signs of abatement, and its 
seriousness is just beginning to be real- 
ized by the public, engaging the attention, 
and attracting the presence of P resident 
Roosevelt himself. The struggle is likely 
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to grow more intense in the immediate 
future. The strike so far has happily 
been free from disorder. 


Bosphorus in the Far East 


NCREASED attention is being drawn, 
by the developments of affairs in the 

Far East, to Viadivustok, a port which 
occupies on the eastern coast of Siberia a 
position analogous to that of Port Arthur 
on the Yellow Sea. The strategic value 
of the position is less than that of Port 
Arthur, but from a defensive view it is far 
superior. The situation of Viadivostok, 
at the end of a fjord discharging on a 
strait, is in many ways similar to the 
Golden Horn of the Bosphorus, and ac- 
cordingly the Russians have given it the 
name of the Oriental Bosphorus, and ap- 
ply the name “ Zolotoi Rog,’’ or Golden 
Horn, to the anchorage on the immedi- 
ate shore of which Vladivostok is situ- 
ated. The ‘‘ Orieutal Bosphorus,’’ whicb 
separates the southern cast of the Moura- 
viev peninsula from the northern coast of 
Kazakevitch Island, is about six miles in 
length from east to west and five-cighths 
of a mile wide at its narrowest part. The 
shores are rocky, and, like those of the 
Turkish Bosphorus, cut by numerous 
bays. The western entrance, which has 
an available channel of only 1,500 feet 
broad, is protected by the Tokarev and 
Lorionov capes, and the eastern entrance, 
two miles wide, is c mmanded by the 
Jitkov and Basarghin capes. Viadivostok 
is the principal military centre of Siberia. 





Efficiency of the Railway 


HILE there are many who zeal- 
ously argue for the maintenance 
of the canals of the country, the railroads 
are keeping well in the lead of the canals 
in doing the work and reaping the re- 
wards of transportation. In the decade 
between 1890 and 1900 the freight received 
and delivered at New Orleans by boats 
on the Mississippi River fell from 2 300,- 
000 tons to 450,000 tons, while the receipts 
and shipments at New Orleans by rail 
increased in the same decade from 3 557,- 
000 to 6,852,000 tons. While in 1860 the 
New York canals handled 65 per cent. of 
the competing freight which passed 
through that State, and in 1870 handled 
35 per cent. of it, in 1903 the total tonnage 
which went to the canals was less than 
four per cent. of the entire competing 
tonnage — in other words, all of the ca- 
nals of New York State did less trans- 
portation service iu 1903 than they did in 
1860, while in the interval of forty-three 
years the railroad transportation increased 
from approximately 3,000,000 tons to 90,- 
000,000 tons, Much of the agitation for 
canal service is prebably due more to a 
desire to provide eome means of effectual 
competition with the railroads than from 
a belief in the intrinsic economic value of 
the canals. 





Growth of ‘‘Greater Boston ’”’ 


HE census of 1895, taking into account 
the population living within fifty 
miles of the Common, showed tbat Bos- 
ton had a population of 2,392,294, and 
stood second only to New York as a city 
of importance in the western hemisphere. 
On that basis of measurement New York 
was the centre of a population of over 
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4,753,000, Philadelphia was third, y it} a 
populatioa of 2 289,314, Chicago fonrth 

with 1,788,355, and St. Louis fifth, witi, 
874,486. Within ten miles of the State 
Hou-e at that time there was a popula. 
tion of almost 900,000. The census figures 
for 1900 show that in the tive years from 
189» to 1900 there was an increase of pop- 
ulation within the fifty-mile Circle of 
almost half » million, and according to q 
computation made by the Boston Heraig 
it is quite certain that the State census 
now beiog taken will disclose a popula- 
tion, for a circle with a fifty-mile radius of 
which Boston is the centre, of over 3,000,- 
000. This result is due iargely to the ex. 
cellent transportation facilities which ex. 
ist between Boston and the sub irbs. The 
population included withiu this fifty-mile 
zone will compare favorably as respects 
intelligence, industry and wealth with 
that of any similar community in the 
world. 


Nile and Red Sea Railroad 


HE proposition to coanect oy rail- 
road the Nile above the fifth cata- 
ract with the Red Sea was first made as 
an attempted method of rescuing the 
British forces shut up in Khartoum. For 
political reasons the road was never car- 
ried through, and heaps of rails were al- 
lowed to rust out in the desert. It is now 
propcsed to construct such a line purely 
for trade purposes, although it will not 
run, as at first proposed, between Berber 
and Suakim. The western termiuus wil) 
be Atbara, while the eastern end of the road 
is to be thirty miles north of Suakim, at 
a point known as Bandar-Sudan, which 
offers a far more commodious harbor 
than the anchorage at Suakim. Less 
than 250 miles of track would cover the 
distance from Berber to the coast, and 
when the road is completed Khartoum 
would be withiu less than 500 miles of 
salt water, while now by way of the Nile 
route the distance is nearly 1,C00 miles. 
As such unpleasant memories are con- 
nected with the Berber Suakim proposal 
and the fate of Gordon, the English will 
naturally prefer that the new line should 
be known as the Atbara Bandar-Sudan 
Railway. 





Bricks of Glass 


CCORDING to reports subn itted by 
A U.S. consuls to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, glass paving and 
builaing bricks are coming to be used 
extensively in European cities. Old 
glass obtained from brokea bottles, win- 
dow panes, etc., is utilized for these prod- 
ucts, where uniformity of texture and 
color is not required. For the higher 
grades glass is first made from sand of 
suitable quality, lime, and alkali. This 
peculiar ‘* stone’’ is made in a variety of 
forms for paving streets, sidewalks and 
gutters, and for the uses to which porce- 
lain and other tiles are applied, as tiling 
the walls and floors of bath-rooms, wail- 
ing-rooms and similar places. Owing to 
the extreme hardness of these tiles they 
are not easy to cut, so that it is difficult 
to place them in position or to redress 
them when they are worn. In severul of 


the larger cities of France experiments 
are now being made with the bricks for 
paving purposes. 
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The Scottish Church Case 


HATEVER may be Mr. Balfour’s 
tailings as a Parliamentary leader 
or statesman, it is evident that he is sin- 
cerely serious in his declared purpose to 
expedite legislation to regulate the distri- 
bution of the funds and the contro] of the 
ecclesiastical buildings recently ceded by 
law to the Free Church from the United 
Free Church. In reply to a deputation of 
Scottish members that recently waited 
upon him in connection with the deplor- 
able church difficulties in Scotland, Mr. 
Balfour frankly confessed the need of im- 
mediate legislation to bring order out of 
ecclesiastical chaos. He. declined, how- 
ever, to undertake interim legislation to 
prevent ejectments ot United Free Church 
ministers pending the passing of an Act of 
Parliament dealing with the whole general 
subject, and hinted that the judges might 
in particular cases determine that “ con- 
venience and justice” were best served by 
leaving occupants of manses for a time in 
possession of those strongholds. It is quite 
probable that an Act of Parliament will 
finally be passed effectuating the finding 
of the Earl of Elgin’s Commission, which 
will probably include a proposal that the 
whole ot the properties and funds in dis- 
pute shall be vested in a commission with 
powers of a thorough going kind. The 
‘Wee Frees”’ continue their attitude of in- 
tolerant monopoly, but an emergency 
measure is likely to be passed before long 
by the House of Commons which will 
measurably abate their exclusive claims. 


Liberal Hopes Growing 


Despite Mr. Chamberlain’s not wholly 
successful efforts to maintain his equanim- 
ity, and Mr. Balfour’s cynical yet carefully 
cultivated optimism, the not quite united 
Unionists are evidently worried over the 
political outlook, and the hopes ot the Lib- 
erals are rising proportionately. An almost 
unprecedented scene was witnessed in the 
House of Commons when the news of the 
Liberal victory at Brighton—a “sure” 
Tory stronghold — was announced, the 
hilarity of the opposition comiag to brutally 
frank expression in the cries of ** The coun- 
try is sick of you! Clear out!” which greet- 
ed the Premier on his entry, with an aftect- 
edly unconcerned air, into the House in the 
midst of the uproar. The Liberals and Free 
Traders are working hard to return a ma- 
jority, whenever the appeal to the country 
is taken, strong enough to keep the Cham- 
berlainites in opposition for many years. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who has consented to 
united action on the basis ot Mr. Balfour’s 
“halt sheet of notepaper’’ (which con- 
templates retaliation on countries with hos- 
tile tariffs, closer commercial union with 
the Colonies, and a Colonial Conference) is 
not out and-out enough to please the 
“ whole-hoggers,” and his tailure to be 
more uncompromising is chilling the zeal 
ot the Protectionists. Mr. Baltour escapes 
defeat by his dialectics, but Joseph Cham- 
berlain can never win victory by being dil- 
atory. He is a belated anti Cobdenite with- 
out Cobden’s courage. The Chamberlainites 
would do better in an early election. Every 
week’s deluy adds to the chances of the 
Liberals. 


A Cheering Budget 


‘* Bloated budgets,’’ which were regularly 
looked for in the time ot Mr. Gladstone, 
have been rare of late, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain deserves on that account the 
heartier congratulation tor his skillful im- 
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provement of opportunity in bringing in a 
budget showing, on the same basis of taxa- 
tion as last year, an estimated surplus of 
nearly £3,000,000 ($15,000,000). Mr. Cham- 
berlain, naturally like his tather in looks, 
strangely unlike him in temperament, has, 
by his financial proposals presented to the 
House, won the approval of every expert in 
both parties. While the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been unable to fulfill his 
pledge to reduce the income- tax on the first 
opportunity, h» has yet, out of the surplus 
at his disposal, allotted one million to the 
increase of the sinking fund, and will de- 
vote the bulk of the residue to the remis- 
sion of twopence off ,the tea duty. From 
the point ot view ot practical politics the 
latter expedient is exceedingly opportune, 
since many people just now are troubled by 
the complicated questions relating to food 
taxes. 
The Cause of the Underfed 


While in all quarters of late a note of 
commercial confidence has been once more 
heard, and evidences of returning prosper- 
ity are afforded by two tacts among others 
— the better trade enjuyed by the high- 
class jewelers and the decline in the busi- 
ness of the pawnbrokers — the condition of 
a large class in the community continues 
deplorable, and so distinguished a person- 
age as Lord Rosebery has lately been 
turning his acute intelligence to the solu- 
tion of the problem of the underfed. 

At the annual dinner of the Liberal 
League — with the foundation of which 
Lord Rosebery had much to do, and which 
has brorght into Liberal politics an ele- 
ment most necessary for the success of the 
party — the noble Liberal leade:, after in- 
sisting on the great mistake which has been 
made by the conservatives in adding the 
care for the education ot London to the 
enormous cares of the municipality of 
London, referred sympathetically to the 
hunger of school children. ‘ A lesson at 
all times is a distastefnl thing,” said Lord 
Rosebery, “but a lesson on an empty 
stomach is a thing which is intolerable to 
all mankind.” On the first of these points, 
though hardly on the second, his Lordship 
may speak from persopval experience. Lord 
Rosebery would not encourage parents able 
to give their children a good breaktast to 
neglect that duty, but plainly declares it to 
be the obligation of the general public to 
see that no children for any reason go to 
school actually hungering. 


Dogma and Drainage 


The Lundon County Council Education 
Committee has brought to light a shocking 
condition of things in London. The inti- 
mation that a further fourpence in the 
pound must be added to the rates to meet 
the building requirements of church 
schools excites dismay. Of 438 schools in- 
spected one-fourth have been entirely con- 
demned, and only sixty-four are declared:to 
be suitable with" few alterations.’”’ Church- 
men have been praised for providing pub- 
lic schools (to teach their dogmas) while 
now the fact comes out that the drainage 
of those schools is a constant menace to the 
health of the children, and that a large 
number of the school-rooms are mere 
death-traps in case of fire. And yet 
London rate payers are paying annually 
£528,495 ($2 617,475) for the “non provided,’ 
or denominational schools! 


Roman Catholic University Again 


The everlasting Catholic University 
question has been up again in Parliament, 
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but in spite of recent animated debates 
seems as far from solution as ever. The 
Unionist press of the North of Ireland will 
have none of the proposed institution, for 
which the Roman Catholics continue to 
scheme. Ina recent speech Mr. Haldane 
declared that the question should be stated 
not as a “Catholic University” but as a 
higher education problem. Mr. Balfour is 
very evidently favorable to the project of 
such a university, not sharing in the fears 
of other Protestants that: its establishment 
would augment clerical influence. This 
ever recurring Hibernian problem is 
dreaded by every successive administra- 
tion, since it involves questions of religion, 
“the great divider of mankind,’ more 
than of politics, 


New Books for Old Readers 


The reading public —and in leisurely 
England there may be more perhaps who 
read than in “ strenuous ’’ America — has 
not been at a loss of late for tresh books to 
stimulate its somewhat jaded mind. Miss 
Corelli, of course, is on hand with a new 
volume, which is not a novel, but consists 
ot a collection of magazine articles on * cer- 
tain phases of modern social life and con- 
duct.” It amounts to a hysterical denun- 
ciation of medern society, materialistic 
science, and “ pagen”’ churches. The book 
is not a pleasant one to read, but after dis- 
counting its extravagance of rhetoric, the 
residuum of bitter truth that underlies the 
froth of its phrasings must be recognized. 
A tamer but far more hopeful book, be- 
cause full not of destructive criticism but 
ot a constructive gospel, is ‘‘ When it was 
Dark : The Story of a Great Conspiracy,’’ 
by Guy Thorne. The conspiracy is a pact 
on the part of embittered anbelievers to 
overthrow the Christian Church by de- 
stroying taith in the resurrection of Christ. 
The complete refutation of the unbelievers 
is furnished by the incontestable witness 
of a tew simple souls who have known 
experimentally the power of the risen 
Christ and have seen that power exerted 
in the reclamation of some of the modern 
pagans whose depravities Miss Corelli 
shriekingly denounces. Othér recent books 
of note are Canon Henson’s * Moral Dis- 
cipline in the Christian Church,” ** Huxley 
and Religion,” by Dr. W. H. Thompson, 
*“ The Creed of Christ,” by an anooy nous 
writer, and * An Introduction to the Study 
ot Christian Ethics,” by A. E. Balch. 


Church and State in France 


The French Government is now fully 
committed to the separation of church and 
state. The proposition is to pay both the 
Catholics and the pastors of the Reformed 
Churches for life about half of what they 
have been receiving. It is not generally 
understood that the proposed separation 
will aftect Protestant as well as Catholic 
churches, and even Jewish congregations. 
France now pays to Protestant churches 
about £60,000 ($300,000) a year, and to Jew- 
ish churches about a tenth of that sum. 
Six hundred and thirty-eight Protestant 
pastors and fifty-seven Jewish rabbis are 
paid salaries from the budget of worship. 
In general the Protestants do not object to 
the change in the laws, which they think 
will place them op a more equal footing 
with the Catholics than has hitherto been 
the case. The eight million Protestants, 
however, desire that each denomination be 
allowed by the new law to have a centrel 
organization without regard to territorial 
limits. 
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Courtesy in the Back Pews 


HETHER the matter is viewed 
trom the pulpit where the 
preacher is endeavoring to conduct a reli- 
gious service, or from the neighborhood of 
the back pews where others are attempt- 
ing to join in public worship with a serene 
mind, it is evident that we need in all our 
churches the revival of courtesy in the 
back pews. This is most particularly de- 
manded at the Sunday evening service. 
We desire to write very kindly and ex- 
plicitly on the matter, not only directly to 
the young peuple, but also to parents and 
guardians. 

Thoughtlessness rather than deliberate 
rudeness undoubtedly lies behind the dis- 
courtesy in the back pews. The young 
people who come to church service on 
Sunday evening do not seriously inteud to 
persecute either the preacher or their 
neighbors. Their bodies are restless, their 
minds are ulert, their imagination is lively 
and their sense of humor is keen. They 
are in small companies and therefore re- 
spond to the psychological state of the 
mob rather than the individual. All this 
must be fairly said in the way of apology. 
When this has been done, however, there 


abides a fact witnessed by the disturbed. 


and outraged feelings of the preacher and 
the neighbors in the other seats. The in- 
attention, the whispering and the opea 
confusion in the back pews on many a 
Sunday night are a flagrant violation of 
all Christian courtesy. The unhappy 
victimas of it are robbed of their peace and 
profit, and seem utterly without the means 
of redress. 

Public reproof is a severe measure. It 
might be employed if the creators of the 
disturbance were the members of the 
common rowdy gangs of the street. Asa 
rule they are not. They belong quite 
commonly to the *‘ best families.’’ They 
are better bred at home than their public 


conduct in the back pews would lead one 
to believe. Their parents do not know 
what their children are doing. Hence 
preacher and occupants of neighboring 
pews are quite powerless to check the 
abuse from which they suffer. 

The young people are wanted at the 
services of public worship. Even with 
ths accompaniment of discourtesy the 
officers of the church would rather have 
them come to church than stay away. 
Meanwhile, however, must they continue 
to suffer in uncomplaining silence ? 

We believe that the solution of the 
problem is to be reached at home, The 
right emphasis in the family will aid in 
solving the difficulty. Boys and girls 
who are taught the true regard for the 
rights of others and the real politeness 
which mark the person well bred, will 
not yield to the mob spirit of discourtesy 
in the back pews. In ihe training of 
every home tbere ought t» be place made 
for the subject of behavior in public 
places. Parents have a definite duty to 
perform in the culture of habits of 
courteous attention and polite deport- 
ment in public ou the part of their chil- 
dren. It is an integral part in family 
discipline. 

Have you, parents, ever made this a 
definite factor in the training of your 
children? Do you Know what your 
adolescent child does as a member of the 
back pew groups in public meetings? 
There are sufferers in the pulpits and in 
the neighboring pews. They have rights 
as well as the young people. Even a 
prosy preacher or a sleepy saint who pods 
has the right to courteous treatment. 
Home training can set this matter right, 
so that a boy who would be a gentleman 
in his father’s parlor will not fail to be a 
gentleman also in the back pew at Sun- 
day evening service. 





LOVE IS OLDER AND WISER 
THAN THOU 


OW young we are when compared 
with the gray world! And how 
foolish, when we consider the wisdom 
that framed the stars! I long to hear the 
voice of the Infinite speaking to me some- 
times and saying: Love is older and 
wiser than thou. For the Heart that 
loved and the Will that planned before 
ever the worlds were is wiser, far wiser, 
than I. I need to rest on the heart of a 
hope and assurance like this when the 
day is dark and the problem difficult. 
Help me to do it, dearest Lord Christ. 





DAILY ACCESSIONS 


T is recorded in the Book of Acts that 

in the period of spiritual prosperity 
immediately succeeding Pentecost “ the 
Lord added ’’ to the Jerusalem church, 
“‘such as should be,’’ or “‘ were being 
saved.’’ It is instructive to note that this 
was a daily increase. Churches of the 
present day are accustomed to reckon up 
the number of their converts per annum 
— the early church reckoned its converts 
per diem. The daily accession is the 
normal rate of church increase. It may 
not be attained in many communities, 


where possibly, after a long season of 
dearth and period of sporadic additions 
to chureh membership, three thousand 
souls are converted once in a great while, 
but the aim and pressure should be for at 
least one convert a day. One converta 
day for each church member would be a 
rate of increase which would make Pen- 
tecost itself seem, in point .of statistics, 
relatively small. 





CHRIST LIFE’S EQUIVALENCE 


HE tendency is marked among men 

to phrase life in terms of something 
less than life. There is the man who 
seeks to restate lifein terme of pleasure, 
of Cyrenaic wantonness, of regardless 
enjoyment. There is the individual 
whose conception of life is power — 
whether it be the mere brute force of the 
savage or the more disguised brutishness 
of the modern “ boss’”’ or ‘‘ magnate.”’ 
Again there is the man to whom fame 
epelis life — the man who in ancient days 
would go on a pedestal, but who nowa- 
days mounts a platform or seeks mention 
in the newspapers, who is willing to do, 
but must be seen doing it. Another man 
finds life’s synonym in knowledge — and 
yet may be as selfish in his use of culture 
as the brother he despises is in his monop- 
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olistic handling of stocks or bonds or gold, 
All these forms of living are less than the 
whole, and miss the true, ripe, sound sig. 
nificance of life. To Paul of Tarsus the 
equivalence of life was — Christ. ‘ Po, 
me to live,’’ said Paul, * is Christ.” Pay) 
meant that for him life not merely was for 
Christ, and by Christ, but was Christ. Life 
and Christ were in his experience convert. 
ble terms — the one was the other. The 
only happy and really rewarding experi. 
ence, whether it be in the first century or 
the twentieth, is that which finds life's 
equivalence in Christ. 





THE BISHOPS AT LOUISVILLE 


I 
OBSERVER. 


HE visit of the Bishops to this city 
was so fullof evenis that all could 
not be said in one letter. One of them 
reports that no recent meeting has equaled 
this, both in toil and in the number of 
outside engagements. Not only did the 
dinner given by our Bishops to those of 
the Church South take an evening, but 
the dinner of the laymen to our Bishops 
took the greater part of an afternoon. 
Besides this, the Saturday night reception 
to both Boards of Bishops by the Ep- 
worth Leagues of both churches took a 
whole evening, and Sunday afternoon 
was given up to a joint meeting in the 
nature of a love feast at the Masonic 
Theatre, where Bishops of both churches 
spoke. 

It was noted that while our Bishops 
spoke as if ready for any measure of 
union or co-operation, the Southern Bish- 
ops spoke almost wholly of federation, 
and of the separation of the churches in 
1844 as provideptial, and having been, on 
the whole, blessed of God. It is whis- 
pered, also, that this was the keynote of 
their utterances at the dinner, where 
only Bishops were present. 

There can be little doubt that univn 
would be more welcome to our brethren 
than tc the leaders of the Church South. 
The Southern brethren are perfectly ready 
to be kind, fraternal, hospitable, to us; 
to federate under the plan adopted ; to 
exchange ministers by episcopal trans- 
fer ; to avoid duplicating churches in the 
same town ; to have one catechism, order 
of worship, and hymnal; but they are 
not ready for organic union. And it 
would appear that the negro is not the 
sole obstacle. We are just twice as strong 
numerically as they are. They feel they 
would be swamped in any General Con- 
ference elected on a numerical ratio. 
They fear that few Southern men could 
ever reach larger place and influence 
in the united church. Quietly this is 
avowed by some, as the chief or among 
the chief reasons for continuing in sepa- 
rate organizations. There are minor dif- 
ferences of theory and practice as to 
ceburch organization and episcopal rights, 
in which the Southern brethren hold, and 
with some reason, that they more nearly 
represent the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as planned by the fathers than we do. 
They would hold that in the General 
Conference of 1844 the effort to get at the 
case of Bishop Andrews led the majority 
of the General Conference, under the lead 
of Dr. Hamline, very far away from the 
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constitutional limits as first determined. 

After conversation with both sides, 
your correspondent believes that too vig- 
orous courting on our side is unwise and 
inexpedient ; that federation as proposed 
is the best which can be hoped for at 
present, and all for which the Southern 
leaders are ready. He believes also that, 
the ice having been broken socially, the 
two Boards of Bishops will soon be able 
to meet together to consider the common 
interests of Episcopal Methodism, and 
that gradually the idea of unity will per- 
suade and prevail, until we come to- 
gether as one church in two provinces, 
with separate General Conferences aad a 
Central Conference without legislative 
power, to make recommendations to both 
governing bodies. Wedoubtif this gen- 
eration or the next will see more than 
this. There is, howevel, some reason to 
believe that the mass of the ministers and 
laymen are in advance of the leaders of 
the Church South in the matter of 
union, and that the passing of a few 
may be followed by a more rapid growth 
of union sentiment. 

The publication of the Episcopal Plan 
was put into the hands of Bishop Berry, 
and it was amusing to see the ardent re- 
porters parried by the veteran editor ix 
the interest of the official editors, who 
were willing to pay large telegraphic bills 
in order to prevent the secular dailies 
from getting a ‘‘ scoop’ in the matter of 
the plan of visitation, as they have done 
often heretofore. The Bishop had the 
plan telegraphed to the official editors in 
time for last week’s issue. The church 
will learn the plan this year first from 
its own papera. . Your resident Bishop, 
who was on the committee on plan, said 
that great effort had been made to avoid 
crossing routes and to compact each 
Bishop’s work as much as possible. He 
added, however, that it was impossible‘ to 
avoid crossing to some extent, unless 
some men tock more than their fair num- 
ber of Conferences, and unless Confer- 
ences were sorely disappointed as to their 
dates. On this point, he said, the Con- 
ferences were growing increasingly sensi- 
tive. 

The reports of the sermons preached by 
the Bishops on Sunday without excep- 
tion credit them with packed houses and 
able and attractive discourses. Some of 
them preached twice, and spoke in after- 
noon or six o’clock meetings also. 

Under your instructions I inquired as;to 
the truth of the report that thousands of 
converts joined the churches as the result 
of the Chapman evangelism. There 
seemed to be great difference of opinion as 
to the value of the work. One pastor 
doubted if there were more than seven or 
eight hundred genuine additions to the 
churches, This would be a great work, 
but, of course, far below the claims. An- 
other. pastor felt that the thousands must 
be cut in two ; particularly as the cards he 
inspected were largely signed by church 
members. I received, on the whole, the 
impression that a great work had been 
done in stirring the conscience, in recall- 
ing wanderers, and in actual conversions, 
but that the claims of the evangelists, if 
they published or authorized the great 
numbers, had a considerable imagina- 
tive element in them, 

One Bishop said that the long trip to 
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Louisville was repaid by the glory of a 
full spring. The leaves were almost full 
grown, but with the tender green of their 
early appearance. The apple trees and 
the snowballs were in blossom. “ I shall 
have three eprings this year,’’ one said ; 
‘ in the far South, here, and when I reach 
home.’’ 

Nothing was given out concerning the 
action of the Bishops on the Mitchell case, 
nor would any of them talk on the subject 
after adjournment. 





Summer Camps for Boys 


E think we are doing our readers a 
service by calling their attention 
thus seasonably to the splendid work that 
is being done for boys in the summer 
camps. These have wonderfully multiplied 
in the last few years. Where twenty years 
ago there were three camps for boys and 
ten years ago only three score, there are 
now several hundred. Last year the Boys’ 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association reported over 300 camps and 
more than 8,000 campers. Besides these 
there were mission camps, city settlement 
camps, choir camps, school camps, and 
organized private camps, aggregating sev- 
eral hundred more. Their increase is so 
constant and normal and democratic that 
it has become a genuine movement in ed- 
ucation, and one, trom every point of view, 
to be encouraged. 

Swimming is the most popular sport, and 
the camp is always placed where it can be 
had. There are also, of course, rowing, 
canoeing, sailing, fishing, baseball, tennis, 
running, jumping, climbing neighboring 
hills and mountains, and long tramps or 
excursions through the country. Much 
time is given to sound refresbing sleep. 
There are at least ten hours of it at night, 
besides something like an hour of repose 
in the early afternoon. The appetite 
aroused is, of course, something amazing, 
and special care is devoted to plenty of 
healthy, nourishing tood. Large attention 
is paid to letting the sunshine pour upon 
every portion of the bared bodies for as 
much of the day as possible. Through 
these various means power of digestion, 
lung capacity, muscular strength and vi- 
tality in general are greatly increased. 

Moral progress is also aimed at and se- 
cured. The camps, as a rule, are, first of 
all, places for attaining a higher and sim- 
pler standard of living, for rounding ff 
rough corners, learning to be considerate, 
to teil the truth, and to govern the temper. 
There is also the best of all chances to 
study real life, the life of the starlit heavens, 
the voice of the deep woods, the love of the 
world of nature. There is training, further- 
more, in handicrafts, in the use of tools, in 
making things that will be adapted to teat 
uses. 

Much depends, it will readily be under- 
stood, on the director of the camp and his 
counselors. He must have right ideals, 
and must know boy nature; he must be 
thoroughly sincere and self-controlled, 
able to gain and retain the respect and con- 
fidence: of his charges, energetic and true 
in dealing with moral problems, patient, 
courteous, resourceful, with high standards 
and not a little experience. The camp 
should be also carefully located, with a 
béautital view if possibie, drinking w«ater 
pure, and sanitatiov strictly planned. A 
competent physician must be attached. 
When all these things are properly looked 
atter, what better place car a boy have in 
which to spend the greater part of his 
summer vacation? It does not surprise us 
that the custom is spreading. 

There are a number of similar camps for 
girls, ably conducted and successful. But 
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the problems with girls in camp are essen- 
tially different, as well as mucb more com- 
plex and difficult. 

Considerable information on the matter 
will be found in an excellent article on the 
subject by Winthrop Tisdale Talbot, M. D., 
in the May number of the World’s Work. 
And we presume the secretary of any large 
Y. M. C. A. would be happy to confer with 
parents who are planning something of 
this kind for their boys. 





Enshrining a Noble Life 


HANDSOME souvenir program of 
the reopening exercises at the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church, of Toronto, Canada, 
has come to the editor’s desk. The edifice 
has been transformed by extensive repairs 
at a cost of $35,000, exclusive of the mag- 
nificent echo organ and the interior decora- 
tions. The chaste frescoing was contrib- 
uted by Mrs. W. E. H. Massey, whose 
husband was a faithtul and beloved mem- 
ber of this church, serving as treasurer of 
the society. and teacher of the Young 
Men’s Bible League. [he organ was the 
gift of his daugnter Ruth, in memory of 
her father, and is a modern instrument of 
great power and expression. Rev. Willard 
T. Perrin, DO. D., Was summoned from Bos- 
ton to dedicate the organ, and in behalt of 
the donor to present it to the trustees. On 
Sunday, April 30, he preached morning 
and evening to congregations which filled 
the commodious auditorium. The music 
on both occasions was particularity fine. 
This church, with a seating capacity of 
about 1,500, with its well turnished Sunday- 
school and social rooms, with its cheertul 
vestibule, and with all its property in ex- 
cellent condition, is thoroughly equipped 
tor aggressive and manifold activities ina 
rapidly growiug section of this prosperous 
city. 





PERSONALS 


— The Brooklyn Daily Hagle of May 1, 
contains, among sermons preached by well 
known ministers in local pulpits, one on 
** Thomas, Honest Doubter,’’ by Rev. Vin- 
cent Ravi, of our church in Winchester, 
Mass. 

— Announcement was made at the close 
ot the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Congress in Paris last week that John Wan- 
amaker, ot Philadelphia, had given $100,000 
tor Young Men’s Christian Association 
buildings at Pekin, Seoul, and Kioto, sup- 
plementing his former gifts for buildings at 
Calcutta and Madras. 

— Rev. C. B. Allen, of Datroit, Michigan, 
has been visiting in New England, being 
called East by the death of Mrs. Allen’s 
father. Mr. Allén is pastor of the Wood- 
ward Avenue Church, where he has seen a 
beautiful chapel built and is to see the com- 
pletion of the enterprise in the building of 
a $125,000 church edifice, the contracts tor 
which are let, and the money is largely in 
hand. 

— Rev. James J. Dolliver, of the West Vir- 
ginia Conterence, died at the home of his son, 
Senator J. P. Dolliver, Washington, D. C., 
Friday, April 28, of pneumonia. He was 
one of the veterans of his Conterence, and 
probably at the time of his death the oldest 
member. For a number of years he has 
been superannvated, and has resided with 
his children. His winters have been spent 
with his son, the Senator, in Washington. 
Mrs. Graham, wife of Mr. E. R. Graham, 
one ot the Western publishing agents, is his 
daughter, and Rev. R. H. Dolliver, of the 
Rock River Conterence, is one of his sons. 


— Mrs. Thomas R. McWilliams, who 
went to Liberia 4s a missionary with her 
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busband in the summer of 1903, but who 
has been obliged to return to the United 
States because of poor health, arrived in 
New York on the steamer ‘‘ Campania,”’ 
April 30. Mrs. McWilliams ieft New York 
a few days later for De Kalb, Miss., which 
she will make her headquarters while in 
America. 


— Rev. Johannes Walkama, who was 
ordained elder at the New Englard Con- 
lerence a tew weeks ago, is confined in the 
Deaconess Hospital as the result of an 
operation. His mary triends will be glad 
to learn that he is doing well. 


— After an illness of eleven months, 
patiently and graciously borne, Rev. Sam- 
uel McBurney, a superannuate ot the New 
England Southern Conference, died at his 
home in Philadelphia, May 7. A suitable 
memoir will soon appear. 


— Mr. Thomas Slade, one of the oldest 
members of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Northfield, Vt., a bright star 
among the laymen, went to heaven last 
Wednesday, in his ninety-first year. An 
obituary of this noble man will appear 
later. 


— The Philadelphia Methodist says in its 
last issue: “ Rev. William H. Hutchin, of 
the New Hampshire Conilerence, has taken 
no regular work for the current Conference 
year, apd may be secured as a supply tor 
one or more Sundays. Address Middle- 
town, Delaware. Mr. Hutchin is an excel- 
lent preacher.’’ 


— Prot. M. D. Buell, atter supplying the 
Belleville Congregational Church in New- 
buryport on Sunday morning and evening 
ot last week, gave a c-urse of four lectures 
on one of the Pauline epistles before the 
preachers of the Champaign District of the 
Illinois Conference, and returned home on 
Saturday, after a journey ot 2,300 miles. 


— Rev. Dr. Dillon Bronson writes trom 
Wyoming, lowa, May 6: *‘ My noble tather, 
James Anson Bronson, passed into the 
light at noon today, after an illness of five 
years. He tounded this town just filty 
years ago, and has always been the tower 
of strength in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church here. Praise God tor the Christian 
hope.” 

— The widow ot Rev. W. A. Nottage, 
formerly o! the New England Conterence, 
and sister of the first wite of Prot. George 
Prentice, of Wesleyan University, died ot 
gastric fever, April 27, and was buried at 
Cochituate, April 30. A very large number 
ot iriends were present, with tour members 
of the New England Conference — Revs. 
N. T. Whitaker, A. W. L. Nelson, A. R. 
Nichols, aud W. J. Johnston. Obituary 
later. 


— We did not credit the sensational state- 
ments which it was alleged that Bishop 
Berry made to the young ministers of the 
Newark Conterence. It now appears that the 
dispatch “‘ was manufactured out ot whole 
cloth,.’’ “ The Bishop was credited with giv- 
ing advice to ministers abont their social 
relations, and especially concerning their 
conduct in making pastoral calls, which he 
never evendreamed ot.” Our readers will 
do well to doubt all allegations of that na- 
ture. 


— The death of Mary Rand Rowell, wife 
ot Wilbur E. Rowell, Esq., ot Lawrence, 
Mass., upon May 4, will carry a deep sense 
ot bereavement beyond the tamily circle, 
because the deceased had won so large a 
place for herself by many graces of char- 
acter, and by her modest but persuasive 
and helptul Christian ministries. She was 
a member of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Charlestown, in its most pros- 
perous days. Graduating at the Charles- 
town High School, she, then spent two 
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years at Wesleyan Academy, at Wilbra- 
ham, from which she graduated in the class 
of ’82. She always spoke of her days at 
the academy as a student as unusually 
happy days. From the academy she went 
to Boston Universityyand graduated from 
the College of Liberal Arts ip 1886. For 
the next three years she taught at Wilbra- 
ham, her chief subjects being German and 
English. She also taught at a private 
school in Peacedale, R. I. When she went 
to Lawrence she became a member of Trin- 
ity Congregational Church, and has done 
the work of a taithful and efficient Chris- 
tian womap, both in the church and in the 
community. Besides the husband and 
tather and mother, she is survived by two 
sisters, Mrs. Arthur T. Hopkins, of Cam- 
bridge, and Miss Caroline H. Rand, of 
Somerville. 


— Evangelist Ralph Gillam, eo well and 
favorably known ameng us, is holding 
some great meetings in the leading cities of 
Oregon — Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Al- 
bany, and Colfax. He has enough urgent 
invitations to remain to cover another 
year, but expects to close up his work at 
San Francisco, Cal., and return in a few 
weeks. 


—Rev. J. H. Jowett, the well-known 
Congregationa' minister ot Birmingham, 
often quoted with tavor in our columns, 
has been brought to task quite severely 
because he appeared on the platform ina 
recent meeting in the town hall on the uc- 


‘casion of the welcome to the new Bishop 


of the Established Church. What a cari- 
cature is such action of the spirit and mind 
ot Christ, the Head ot the church! 


— Atthe recent session of the Philadel- 
phia Conterence, Rev. Dr. Frank P. Parkin, 
who was a member of the New England 
Southern Conterence until his transter to 
the Philadelphia Conterence in 1894, was 
reappointed to Grace Church, Philadelphia, 
tor his fiitth year. Dr. Parkin has been 
clesely identified with the ‘“* committee of 
fitteen’’ clergymen, including Bishop 
Mackay-Smith ot the Protestant Episcopal, 
Bishop Foss of cur own church, Dr. Charles 
A. Dickey ot the Presbyterian Church, 
Rabbi Kranskopt of the Jewish faith, and 
others, who have been seeking to purity 
municipal affairs in that City ot Brotherly 
Love. 





BRIEFLETS 


We are gratified to announce that the 
New England Deaconess Association was 
a beneficiary under the will of the late 
Samuel Jones, ot Natick, to the extent of 
$5,664, tor which Treasurer Degen recently 
received a check. Notice has also been 
received from Northfield, Vt.. of a legacy 
110m the estate ot Miss Celia Hitchcock. 





It is not in the natural man to thank God 
for things denied. But the time will come 
when the spiritual man will have anniver- 
saries of gratitude tor these same denials. 





Much approval has been given to the 
plan tollowed by Bishop Henry Spell- 
meyer in making a tour of the Dayton 
District of the Cincinnati Conference. In 
company with the presiding elder, Rev. 
Dr. Heber D. Ketcham, who arranged the 
itinerary, the round was made. Following 
the ministerial meeting, Friday, April 14, 
a reception was tendered the Bishop at 
Grace Church, Dayton, where a thousand 
members were present. In all, the Bishop 
spoke sixteen diflerent times upon as 
many different subjects, closing the cam- 
paign Easter night. Tbe sermons were 
excellent, the spirit splendid and the wel- 
come by the people was enthusiastic. 
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Everything connected with the tour was , 
success. It will long be remembered jn 
the Dayton District. 





A letter received from North Anson 
Maine, states that ‘The late Miss Ruth 
Wentworth bequeathed $300 toward a 
church for Embden, M3. A bequest ot $100 
leftatew years ago, is also available tor 
the same purpose. Embden is «# schoo). 
house outpost for North Anson. It the 
work continues to grow at its present rate, 
before long a church will be an absolute 
necessity.” 





Many a prayer for the removal of a 
thorn is changed, by the growing insight 
of life, into a spiritual appreciation of the 
value of thorns as refiners of character and 
intensifiers of endeavor. 





The new Catholic Directory announces 
that Boston is the third Jargest Roman 
Catholic city in the United States. In a 
majority of the cities of New England the 
population of Roman Catholics is about as 
large proportionately. Aad yet our reli- 
gious critics continue to express surprise 
that Protestantism cannot hold its own in 
New England. 





In youth’s school- days it was not always 
the kindest teachers whomr we now recog- 


Continued on page 608 





Bishop Goodsell’s Appeal 


To the Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New England : 


DEAK BRETHREN -- It is known to you 
all that a great Missionary Convention is 
to be held in Trinity Church, Worcester, 
May 23, 24, 25, under the auspices of the 
Open Door Emergency Commission. Its 
object is to quicken the missionary spirit 
in our pastors and peuple by more com- 
plete presentation oi all the missionary 
interests than was possible at the meeting 
ot the General Missionary Committee last 
fall. . 

Tbere will be the largest and fullest mis- 
sionary exhibit yet given at any of the 
conventions, and a program of addresses 
unsurpassed in their quality and scope. 

I appeal to my brethren in the ministry 
to make tis convention a success: 

First, by attending yourselves. The 
season is propiticus, the place easy of 
access, the railroad fares reas«nable, and 
the opportunity for acquiring missionary 
intelligence attractive, tull, and rare. 

Second, by appointing your Sunday- 
school superintendents and Epworth 
League presidents delegates to the Conven- 
tion, or, if they cannot come, substituting 
them with your best Sunday school and 
Epworth League workers. Jn the Sunday- 
schools «snd Epworth Leagues we must 
train the missionary leaders of the future. 

Third, by persuading as many of your 
people to attend as possible. Prejudices 
against missionary work disappear as in- 
telligence spreads. No one talks against 
missionary work who knows what the 
churches have done. 

The irreligious tourist, who mingles only 
with his kind in coast cities; the indiffer- 
entists, to whom one religion is as good as 
another; and the religious faddists, who, 
knowing little of Christianity, cheerfully 
believe in a Buddhism or Babism they 
have never seen at home — these are the 
only ones, except the narrow and the 
stingy, who decry missionary work. Those 
who know praise. Come and bring. 


Your servant in Christ, 
D. A. GOODSELL, 
Resident Bishop. 
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‘Blessed Are ‘the Merciful ” 


HRICE blessed, then, must be Mr. 
George T. Angell, to whose fertile 
mind, warm heart, generous hand, and 
strong will are mainly due the Massachu 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, and the American Band ot 
Mercy, that now for many years have been 
so greatly influencing the public opinion of 
this country in tavor of kindness to every 
living creature. Mr. Angell is very uearly 
eighty-two years old, and hence in the order 
of nature will not be with us a great while 
longer, but we see nv need to wait uutil he 
has departed before saying a few words in 
hearty appreciation ot the good work he 
has done. 

He was born in Soutbbridge, this State, 
June 5, 1823. His father, the Baptist pastor 
of that place, dying when the boy was less 
than four years of age, he had a somewhat 
strenuous time getting an education, but 
aiter much bard work he graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1846, a few hundred dollars in 
debt. Choosing the law, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1851, and soon had a large, lu- 
crative practice, which he continued to tol- 
low tor twenty-three years, acquiring the 
means which have enabled him, since 1874, 
to devote himself almost wholly to works 
ot a public nature trom which he has 
neither sought nor received any pecuniary 
com pensation. 

From his childhood he bad been extreme- 
ly tond of animals, and in early manhood 
had several times imtertered tor their pro- 
tection. In 1864, two years beiore the torm- 
ing of the first socie.y tor such purposes in 
America by Henry Bergh, ot New York, 
several cases of extreme cruelty to anima!s 
led him to provide, by will, tbat a portion of 
his property, after bis decease, should be 
devoted to circulating in schools, and 
elsewhere, information caiculated to secure 
tor them a higher protection. lt was four 
years alter this,in 1868, that, moved by a 
particularly atrocious race trom Brighton 
to Worcester, in which the horses were 
driven to death, he put in the Boston Duily 
Advertiser a proposition itor the establish- 
ment of a society to prevent such things. 
Many people ot in fluenceand wealth — like 
Amos A. Lawrence, Samuel G Howe, Ras- 
sell Sturgis, Jr., John Quincy Adams, Will- 
iam Gray, William G. Weld, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Appleton — at once rallied around 
him, an act of incorporation was speedily 
obtained trom the Legislature, and a full 
board ot directors was chosen, March 31, 
1868. Thus was launched the second society 
of this sort incorporated in America, Mr. 
Bergh’s New York soc‘ety being the first, 
and thus Mr. Angell e,atered on a work to 
which he has given a very large portion of 
his time and thought ever since, some thou- 
sands of dollars directly, and many thou- 
sands indirectly through the neglect of 
other pecuniary interests. 

Some remarkable things attended the in- 
auguration of this movement, one of which 
was that, at Mr. Angell’s solicitation, seven- 
teen policemen pieked from the whole force 
were put under his orders on April 15, tor 
three weeks, reporting to him daily, and 
Canvassing the entire city at the city’s ex 
pense to raise tunds for this society. They 
enlisted 1,200 members and secured about 
$13,000. The Boston police aiterward, by 
order of the board ot aldermen, distributed 
30,000 copies of the society’s paper, Our 
Dumb Animals, which was started June 2, 
and an edition ot 200,000 copies issued. The 
police ot other cities, and the country post- 
masters also distributed the paper, the first 
ot its kind in the world. 

At that time the laws were in a very 


crude condition in regard to the rights of 
animals. A man could starve his horse or 
cow to death without fear of punishment, 
and it was sometimes done. The condition 
ot things at the slaughter houses in 
Brighton was shocking in the extreme; 
and in every direction there was most 
pressing need of reform. There was not 
then in the whole city of Boston a single 
public fountain or watering-crough where 
a thirsty horse could find water ; nor, with 
one exception, was there in the whole city, 
outside the Common, a single public place 
v bere a thirsty man could get water. 
Twenty iron tountains tor animals were 
soon secured, and provision for human 
thirst tollowed. 

In 1869 Mr. Angell visited Europe, partly 
tor his health, partly in the interests of his 
cause. He was cordially received by the 
British Society tor the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and stirred them up 
to issue the Animal World, the first num- 
ber of which came out Oct. 3. He also 
aroused the Baroness Burdett Coutts to 
torm the “ Ladies’ Humane Educational 
Committee of England.” In 1870 he went 
to Chicago and organized the Illinois 
Humane Society. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety was the outgrowth of a mission fund 


sent in from various parts of the country 


to be used to promote humane education in 
the circulation ot literature and otherwise. 
That this good work might not stop if he 
should drop out suddenly, Mr. Angell ob- 
tained trom the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1889 a charter torming this society and 
authorizing it to hold a million dollars tree 
jrom taxation. It has done some wonder. 
ful things. The most notable, probably, 
has been the printing and circulation ia 
Various languages of over three million 
copies of ** Black Beauty.” well called the 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin ef the Horse,” first 
issued in this country in 1890, after an un- 
eventiul existence in England tor thirteen 
years. Millions ot copies of other publica- 
tions have been sent out. One hundred 
and seventeen millions of pages ot humane 
literature have been printed in a single 
year. About 60,000 copies of Our Dumb 
Animals are sent out each month, and 
sometimes a much larger number. It goes 
to all editors on the North American con- 
tinent, as well as to many classes of in- 
fluential people. 

July 28, 1882, after a season of sarnest 
prayer to Almighty God tor His blessing 
on the enterprise, the first American Band 
of Mercy was tormed. Its stated objeet 
is ** to teach and lead every child and older 
person to seize every opportunity to say a 
kind word or do a kind act that will make 
some other human being or some dumb 
creature happier.” So marvelously has 
this branch of the great work prospered 
that now over sixty thousand branches (up 
to the last accuunts 60,674) ot this organiza- 
tion have gone into operation, with a 
membership ot between two and three 
millions. To each of these bands (they are 
found all over the world) has been tur- 
nished tree a tull outfit of the best humane 
publications and a copy ot Our Dumb 
Animals tor one year. It bas cost more 
than $100,000, but has doubtless been a good 
investment. 

To give a tull enumeration of all the 
lines ot labor taken up by these kindred 
societies and their energetic president 


would take large space. Thousands ot dol. | 


lars have been offered in prizes to the 


_ press, to colleges, to story writers, essay-— 


ists, and others. Thousands of addresses 
have been made before all sorts of assem 


blies. During sixty-one days of one year 
Mr. Angell gave one hour addresses to all 
the high, normal, Latin, and grammar 
schools of Boston. Many laws have been 
enacted, such as those for the better trans- 
portation of animals, and the prohibition of 
shooting live pigeous from traps for sport, 
the docking of horses, the hunting of tame 
animals for sport, and the practice ot vivi- 
section in our Massachusetts schools. The 
tight against vivisection, the adulteration 
ot toods, and many other evils, has been 
continuous and vigorvus, both with pen 
and mouth. Great pains have been taken 
to enlist the teachers and preachers and 
editors in the crusade, and to build up by 
every means among the millions of Amer- 
ican youth in all our schools and colleges 
such a spirit ot chivalry and humanity as 
shall in the coming years prevent anarchy 
and crime, protect the detenceless, maintain 
the right, and hasten the coming ot gond 
will to every harmless living creature. 
Missionaries are statedly employed, and a 
large corps of prosecuting agents look 
sharply aiter the violations ot the laws. 
Last year the total number of cases inves- 
tigated was 27,094; horses taken from work 
1,656; horses and other animals mercifully 
killed, 1,866. The magistrates have come 
to inflict heavy fines tor cases of abuse, and 
in many instances there are jail sentences. 

Perhaps we have said enough to give our 
readers a fairly clear summary ot the oper- 
ations which have done so much good, aad 
the work of the man who now for nearly 


‘forty yeurs has bexwn at the head of the 


movement in these parts. We heartily 
congratulate him on the large measure ot 
success that has crowned his efforts. Heis 
to be sincerely telicitated on the pleasant 
mewories of well spent years which must 
be his as his sun sinks toward the West. 
We trust he will live tor a long time yet to 
see still larger results achieved. 

A building tor the Humane Societies is 
yet to be provided—a good chance for 
some person of wealth to lay out money 
profitably The present offices are at 19 
Milk St., where calls will be welcome and 
whence all sorts of documents and in- 
formation inay be freely obtained. 





Big Sunday-Schools 


HE Sunday School Journal tor May 
(which is iullot good things) has a 

list of 55 Methodist Episcopa) Sunday- 
schools in the United States containing 
over one thousand members. The largest 
is the Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, number- 
ing 3,273. This includes a Home Depart- 
ment of 533 and a Cradle Roll of 252. There 
are five which have between two thousand 
and three thousand members, namely : 
Central of Wilkesbarre, First of Los An- 
geles, Brazil, Ind., Camden, N. J., and 
Siloam of Philadelphia. Only two New 
England schools come into the list. Chest- 
nut St., Portland, is 47th, with 1,057 mem- 
bers, and Central of Brockton, is 48th, with 
1,053. In the list of largest Home Depart- 
ments, Park Ave., Somerville, comes fifth, 
with 334. Walnut St., Chelsea, comes in 
also well up in rank with 200. On the 
Cradle Roll list, Ceutral Church, Brockton, 
stands 30th, with 59, and Pittsfield, Mass., 
35th, with 50. Two churches, Wilkesbarre 
and Brazil, have over 300 on this list, and 
Bushwick Ave. has 252. Nine others have 
100 or more. Itis evident that most of our 


schools might do more in both these lines 
than at present is being done, Why not? 
Lét some one who has had special success 
in the work send us a brief communication 
telling just how to do it. 
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ROCKEFELLER’S GIFT 
Chancellor Day Replies to His Critics 


Eprror oF Z1on’s HERALD : 

I have received two letters from a man 
in New Hampshire, apparently a minis- 
ter, assailing me for my views with regard 
to Mr. Rockefeller’s gift to the American 
Board and concerning the Standard Oil 
Co. 

The letters are suggestive of a certain 
moral obliquity upon the part of the 
writer characteristic of a familiar kind of 
casuists. He appeals to me upon high 
moral principles, but he has not the mor- 
al courage to sign hisname! He is hor- 
rified at the taint of dishonest dollars, but 
addressing me he says, ‘‘ [ can’t think of 
you as even a Christian.’’ And my only 
fault is defence of men whom I telieve 
unjustly aceveed! At 
worst it could only be a 
mistake for which this high 
moral teacher denies me 
my Christian faith and 
hope. He rushes to the 
defence of the church 
against ‘‘ unholy gifts,’’ 
but he speaks of Mr. 
Rocketeller as ‘‘ this mon- 
ster,’’ without one fact of 
his own knowledge with 
which to judge and con- 
demn him, forgetting the 
plain words of his Saviour 
upon the subject of judg- 
ing. 

In the same direction 
and with the same spirit, 
this brother tells me that 
I am “ utterly conscience- 
less ;’’? that I * revel in 
the good things of this 
world, and so the pathos of 
poverty does not appeal ”’ 
to me ! 

And this man is 4 
champion of “holy giv- 
ing,’’ and an exponent of 
the spirit of our Lord! 
Was there ever a clearer 
case of the beam in the eye 
of the accuserjthatjblinds 
it to the mote in hisjneighbor’s eye ? 

Slander over one’s} signature removes 


the slanderer from the‘pale‘of self-respect- . 


ing people, but an anonymous slanderer 
is loathsome because his is the cowardly 
dagger of an assassin. Such a man does 
not appreciate the crudest principles of 
ethics, and has no right!to\discuss them. 

This anonymous brother discovers, he 
tells me, that a ‘‘ magnate «f this diabol- 
ical monopoly is a Methodist and contrib- 
utes largely to your University, hence the 
muzzling in your case.’’ 

A vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Co. is president of the board of trustees of 
Syracuse University. We are proud to 
have him as the president of our board. 
No mau could be more respected by us. 
He was a trustee of St. Paul’s Church, of 
New York, when I was pastor there. He 
is a trustee of Madison Avenue Church 
now. I have known him confidentially 
for twenty years. I have been intimately 
acquainted with other Standard Oil men 
of our church snd other churches, This 


is why I am as well prepared to speak 
upon the subject as is my asonymous 
friend, who doubtless never saw one of 
the gentlemen and wko kuows of himself 
not one fact against them. I am as well 
furnished with an opinion as are men who 
make up their protesting verdict from 
magazine articles written by a woman 
whose father had a grievance against the 
corporatiou, and from frenzied articles by 
speculators who have failed to mulct that 
great compan) or members of it. 

I would commend these gentlemen 
whom I know as patterns of integrity, 
probity aad a high sense of honor and of 
benevolence, as well as examples of Chris- 
tian charity and gentlemanliness in man- 





CHANCELLOR DAY 


ner and words, to my anonymous friend 
and their other ministerial defamers. 

There is no more ground for assault 
upon the Standard Oil Co. than there is 
upon the great railway and steamship 
com panies, the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and other great corporations that have 
been in cumpetition with an age now 
passing out. 

The rejection of the money given by 
men of these great concerns, the branding 
of itas tainted money, is fanatical phari- 
saism. Who can trace the pedigree of a 
dollar? Even if 1t has been in a bad use, 
is it not well to put it to a good use? If a 
saloon-keeper were to offer me money, I 
would take it as soon as I could get it, 
that he might have less money for mis- 
2bief and the Lord’s cause have more for 
usefulness. If we are to use no money 
that has been made wrongfully, who is 
to certify the money that is good? But 
perhaps our casuists of holy giving will 
say don’t inquire too carefully. Our 
righteousness is in our ignorance. 


To say that I am a partner with a man 
whose business I do not endorse but 
whose money I take is absurd. I wij] 
take a saloon-keeper’s money and say to 
him, ‘‘ This will not close my mouth 
against you. If you mean it for that 
keep it.’’? But unless that isa condition, 
I will take from saloon-keepers all I can 
get from them, for they will have so much 
les» with which to damn men, and I wil! 
have so much more with which to educate 
and bless them. The cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills belong to God, aud if [ find 
some of them in the haads of the devil, | 
will drive them in by lawful processes if | 
can, and use them for the purposes of 
their lawful owner. 

If Mr. Rockefeller were all that is 
charged upon him in such unchristian 
language, in such an unchristian spirit, 
which he is not, the rejecting of his gifts 
to the church is fanatical and pharisaical, 

I challenge the men who have set up 
their private judgment-seat to show one 
fact of their personal knowledge that 
warrants them in theterrible denunciation 
which, as the servants of Christ described 
in the 13th chapter of First Corinthians, 
they have sent forth in arraignment of 
Mr. Rockefeller and his associates. 

The Standard (Oil men welcome explicit 
statements with place and time. Nine 
times legislatures, the courts and the gen- 
eral government have pronounced that 
charges against this corporation were not 
sustained. Certainly not all these bodies 
investigating have been corrupt. Not one 
verdict has been rendered that justifies the 
violent attacks that have been made upon 
the Standard Oil Co. or its managers per- 
sonally. 

It is startling to discover that we have 
on hand in the Christian church such a 
form of fanaticism, so indifferent to 
Christian charity, so reckless of the repu- 
tation of men, so careless of all laws and 
obligations of evidence. We will do well 
in condemning ‘ unholy gifts,’’ to take 
heed lest we be guilty of something worse 
than the thing which we condemn. 

It seems 10 me that certain ministers 
haye been indulging in a practice which 
if introduced into the churches would 
ruin them. It is a spirit which the mem- 
bership must be surprised to note in the 
preachers. The spirit that condemns upon 
a popular indictment, without investiga- 
tion, without facts of personal knowledge 
or judicial decisions, is pot the spirit of our 
Master. 

JAMES R. Day. 


Syracuse, New York, May 1, 1905. 





GETTING THE TAINT OFF MONEY 


to all probability the action of the 
Congregationalists in bowing to the 
will of Mr. Rockefeller was hastened by 
the expert opinion of President Lliot, 
who declares that ‘‘ the church did ex- 
actly right in accepting the money.’ 
What President Eliot does not know 
about the acceptance of money cannot be 
taught in the ordinary four years’ course 
at a great university, and something 
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seems to murmur to us out of this fine 
Chicago April fog that if Mr. Rocketeller 
should start for Cambridge with a million 
or two in tainted funds for Harvard, 
President Eliot would meet him at the 
Back Bay station with a carpet sack and 
a police escort and go with him at once to 
the bank. And we should think the 
more of him for it. The sooner we get 
the taint off money by applying it to 
good uses the better. — ROSWELL FIELD 
in Chicago Evening Post. 





AS SEEN THROUGH A MiINIS- 
TER’S GLASSES 


IV 
REV. EDWIN ALONZO BLAKE, D. D. 


O make a flying visit through any 
T country, and then express an opin- 
ion, is perfectly lawful, but may be very 
jnexpedient. But however short may be 
the visit, one is impressed, and, if talking 
to triends and asked, must deliver him- 
self. Our stay was not long in Egypt, but 
of sufficient length to impress my mind 
exceedingly. The opinion may be ol little 
value except to the holder, but since your 
editor asked me to write,and I accepted, 
he must bear the consequences, and not 
myselt. 

For many years I made a study, to some 
degree at least, of the 


Explorations in Egypt, 


and for some years belonged to the Egypt 
Exploration Society. 'Dr. Winslow, of 
Boston, was at that time president or sec- 
retary of that fuad in Boston. I was ex- 
tremely interested in the publications. I 
remember my great surprise when the 
temples at Thebes and Karnak, as well as 
those in other places, were unearthed. I 
wondered ii those deep colorings there 
represented had really stood the corrosion 
ot centaries. When I came to visit them 


the other day, I saw that they were really - 


as | had seen them in the representations. 
It seems while walking among the ruinx 
ot these ancient temples that a former age 
is speaking to one, and while some of the 
language has been made intelligible, there 
is another language wnich has no charac- 
ters by which to interpret itself, ana 
one only wishes that it could be made 
known, 

There is another wonder: How many 
more of. these temples and other ancient 
ruins are stiil to be unearthed, and what 
will they contribute to the world’s knowl- 
edge? There is undeniably a great wealth 
of knowledge still buried beneath the dé- 
bris of the centuries, and we saw the work 
of the archeologist still going on. When 
at Edfu we saw several things which had 
been unearthed within & very few weeks, 
and still the rubbish was apparently deep 
where many more specimens of an ancient 
civilization were hidden trom view. 

Of course to the dragoman who has 
learned his story of these rich finds, and 
tells it to us as a means of livelihood, it 
means but little. I think to many a trav- 
eler it has little more meaning. But to 
the thoughtful it opens up a new world of 


thought, and one can but find himself 


wishing tor plenty of means to help on this 
work ot excavation: I opine that the next 
twenty. five years will bring to light things 
of vast importance in the field of archzol- 
ogy in Egypt. 

| had read and heard of the 


Fertility of the Nile Valley, 


but no one can get much of a conception of 
it till he visits itor himself. Dates, figs, 
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olives, oranges, palms of every description, 
meet the eye everywhere, and sometimes 
one finds one’s self wondering where is the 
fertility of the soil. For untold ages it has 
been rolling down trom the mountains far 
inland as the Nile has brought the waters 
ot the melted snows and abundant rains, 
until] its valley is one of the most tertile 
regions of the world. 

I was much interested in seeing the 
natives gathering up from the now dry 
water courses the thick dried mud. I was 
told that at this season of the year it is 
their custom to do this and spread it on 
their land asa fertilizor. [ saw ail along 
our route little heaps of this stuff,as we 
see heaps of dressing on a New England 
farm. It was borne there in little baskets 
carried on the heads of women and chil- 
dren. Soevery year added to other fertili- 
zers this natural dressing is provided tree 
by the mighty Nile. The vegetation is 
abundant. I suppose we saw one day 100,- 
000 bushels of onions, in heaps in the fields 
and in bags at the stations, ready for the 
markets. This made me think ot the old 
Israelites, who were said to long tor the 
onions of Egypt. Vast wheat and barley 
fields spread themselves out as far as the 
eye could see, and [ have never looked 
upon @ more luxuriant acreage in my own 
dear America. 

I made a visit to Upper Egypt at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Perrin, and shall ever be 
thankful to him tor his manifest interest. 
When we returned to Cairo from Assuan, 
although we had been gone but a short 
time, many of the green fields were “al- 
ready ripe unto the harvest.’”’ It was in- 
deed a beautiful sight. In America one sees 
things done ona large scale and accom 
plished by machines, but here it is mostly 
performed by hand. Here and there in 
the grain fields were rows of men squatted 
down upon their heels in true Oriental 
style, cutting the grain with little sickles 
and laying it beside them in bundles, just 
as their tathers did hundreds of years be- 
fore them. At night we saw it packed up 
and being made ready to be carried away 
on the immense “hay.racks” of Egypt. 
And the “ hay-rack,” by the way, has four 
legs, along neck and a little head, and is 
galled by meny, and by all, I think, a 
camel. I have heard of the “ last straw 
that breaks the camel’s hack,’”’ but I have 
never seen a camel but has reminded me of 
the old New England staye-coach — ‘ there 
is always room for one more.” Such pa- 
tient animals are only equaled by the little 
donkey, who is burdened even more than 
his larger companion. 

The irrigatiun problem in this country is 
@ great one, and yet one which is being 
selved. You may think politically as you 
like of the English ** occupation,” but it is 
the opinion of the thinking-class here that 
it is a great blessing to the whole country, 
and promises even more. 

On our way to Assuan we came in 
company with a very agreeable young 
man in the employ of the government, 
arranging the taxes. He told us that some 
two or three years ago, Sir Ernest Castle 
had purchased some 150,000 acres of what 
appeared to be desert land. He purposes to 
irrigate this land, put up suitable houses, 
and sell them to any thrifty farmer. He 
has already begun his work, and has erect- 
ed several fine buildings. The government 
has agreed to remit the taxes for ten years 
as a sort of subsidy tor his great undertak- 
ing. And it is pretty certain that he will 
succeed. If so, this whole tract of $150,000 
acres will be added to the productiveness uf 
the country, and must prove an untold 
blessing to thousands of the inhabitants. 
Wecould but hope that Sir Ernest would 
be successful in his great and humane en- 
terprise. 
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Travelers for many years have been 
familiar with the 


Barrage du Nil = 


near Cairo. It was begun in 1885, but, like 
sO Many immense projects, was delayed on 
account of unforeseen difficulties. Under 
the successtul management of Sir Colin 

Scott-Moncrieft it was completed in 1885 

’90. The Barrage or dam near Assuan is an 
immense work and a great engineering 
triumph. I was much disappointed to 
find that the island of Philz, poetically 
termed ‘ The Pearl of Egypt,’”’ had been 
entirely submerged, and that only the tops 
of the columns of the beautitul temple of 
the goddess Isis could be seen. Still no 

tault could be found when one considers 

the vast benefit of thadam. Tune waters of 
the Nile have by it baen deepened some 
sixty teet and more. The dam itself is one 

and a quarter mile in length, and one hun- 
dred teet high in some places, while its 
thickness at the base is eighty-eight feet. 
It cost mure than $10,000,000, but when pro- 

jected it was estimated that it would be 
worth to Egypt at least $13,000,000 annually 

in making productive hitherto sterile land. 
Not being able to get hold of any tacts, I 

cannot say whether or not the expectations 
have been realized. It is a tact, however, 

that there is much agitation in regard to 
deepening the water, but some engineers 
claim that the toundation will not admit of 
it. Whether or not this be so, we learned 

from the Egyptian papers that it had been 
decided to leave the matter for at least 
three years. { have the impression that 
even yet the government has not awakened 
to the immense possibilities of the pro- 

ductiveness of the Nile valley. But the 
day is breaking, and they will realize it 
under English guidance in a short time. 

I was much interested in the thoughts of 
the people on education. Many of the 
officials are beginning to see what it 
means. It was our happy privilege to fall 
in with the Governor of Ediu. We found 
him very pleasant and agreeable. He in- 
quired in regard to our American schools, 
and was anxious to know the cost of send- 
ing his son to one of them. Upon his 
cordial invitation we called upon him on 
our return to Cairo, but he had been sud- 
denly summoned to a distant village, and 
we did not meet him again. We did not 
wonder that his desire was great to send 
his son abroad, when we found the village 
in which he was being reared. 

The common people, however, see no 
reason why there should be what we in 
America understand by universal educa- 
tion. Ishall never torget our visit to the 
great temple of Ammon at Karnak, the 
“Throne of the World,” as it has been 
styled. They were still making excava- 
tions, and [ presume we saw from three to 
five hundred boys at work, say from 
twelve to twenty years of age. There was 
the old taskmaster, rod in hand to admin- 
ister any punishment he thought neces- 
sary. Like all boys, even in America, they 
liked to look at us, and lagged a little as we 
paused and gazed upon them. The old 
master shouted out something in Arabic, 
and the poor little fellows jumped as I 
have seen boys in a country school when 
the *“‘ master”? was out of patience. We 
asked our dragoman when they attended 
school. He said they were too low to learn 
anything. We told him how we compelled 
them to attend in America, and slthough 
quite intelligent in some things, he could 
not see why they should attempt to learn 
anything, tor if they did, he said, ‘* who 
will do the work?” Dr. Matthews and 
Professor Bailey attempted to explain the 
American idea, but it was a thought for- 
eign to his mind. How long this state of 
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affairs will continue no one can tell. 

The United Presbyterians are doing a 
great workin Egypt. So tar as I know, 
missionary work has been left to them, and 
their schools are known as those of the 
‘** American Missions.” In company with 
Dr. Matthews I visited their school in 
Cairo. They have an immense building 
in the city, and need more room. I wish 
that every Christian of whatever name 
could see this work. In Egypt and the 
Sudan they have 570 regular workers. The 
natives contributed, accoriing to their 
report of the year ending 1903, $24,900. They 
have 151 Sunday-schools, with a member- 
ship of 1,069. They have a medical and a 
theological school which are doing good 
work. I felt proud that America was doing 
so much for this far-off land. When we 
come to consider that in their schools over 
12,000 native Ezyptians are daily receiving 
instruction, it means much for the future 
ot Egypt, and we came away praying that 
their work might prosper more and more. 
For more than fifty years they have been 
laboring here, and their work is telling in 
the land. 


Cairo, Egypt. 





OUR CHRISTIAN IGNORANCE OF 
THE JEW* 
PROF. W. F. STEELE, 8. T. D. 


T is not to our credit. It is only t our 

shame and detriment. Half a century 

ago thus wrote an invalid but very useful 

Wesleyan Methodist circuit preacher, 

whose interest in aad love for the brethren 

of Jesas after the flesh was most conspicu- 
ous: 


“The more sedulous study of the rich Ori- 
ental literature which lies neglected in the 
writings of many hundred Hebrew authors — 
writings that, like an unbroken chain, connect 
the present witno the remotest past, and in 
which the spirit of their antique traditions 
sustains a perpetual metem psychosis — would 
open a commanion between their minds and 
our own, which would place each party upon 
a far more advantageous ground for the dis- 
cussion of the momentous interests on which 
we differ than has heretotore attracted their se- 
rious attention. 

‘“* Nor are these treasures of Hebrew learning 
valuable to the theologian only; they would 
repay with affluent rewards the researches of 
the historian, the poet, the moralist, the law- 
yer, and the statesman. He who fairly enters 
within these ‘gates,’ finds himself in a world 
of intellect where thought taxes new forms of 
combination; where the canons of practical 
life and religion are set forth in unusual and 
heart-stirring aspects; where devotion reaches 
a sublimity in prayer and praise too rarely at- 
tained among ourselves, and ethical wisdom, 
combining the venerable, the beautiful, the 
astute, and the true, inculcates its lessons with 
the sanction ofan ancient, revered, and un- 
questioned authority, the quiet self-possessed 
gentleness of parental love, and often with the 
grace and ornament of poetic illustration. 

‘* At present, however, |and this is our poiat| 
we seem to be far enough from the day when 
scholars in general, or even Christian divines, 
will give this branch of study an adequate 
share of attention; for as yet the majority 
among us consent to ignore the very existence 
of these results of the labors of minds, than 
which finer have never thought on earth, or 
vote them, in fact, en affair too contemptible to 
merit their notice.” 

Thus wrote Rev. J. W.- Etheridge, A. M., 
Ph. D., in his “ Jerusalem and Tiberias ; 
Sora and Cordova: An Introduction to 
Hebrew Literature.” London, 1856. 

But what would be his emotions and 
hopes could he but behold the stupendous 
** Jewish Encyclopedia,” the joint work of 
six hundred Jews and Christians, and pub- 
lished by a non-Jewish firm at a cost of 





*Tue Jewish ENCYCLOPEDIA. Vols. VIII and IX. 
Isidore Singer, Managing Editor. The Funk & Wag: 
nalis Co., N. Y. 
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three-fourths of a million dollars! The 
lazy, impatient, unscholarly Chiistian is 
laid under an inestimable debt by the 
opening wide of this English window into 
the Jewish world. Every Christian — and 
especially every such minister and teacher 
—should contrive to familiarize himself 
with these volumes. Calls at all public 
libraries should be frequent and constant 
for them. In cases of small and unen- 
dowed libraries, some Hebrew townsman 
of wealth and liberality might be per- 
suaded to provide the set. 

For instance, the article on ‘“* Pnaarisee”’ 
is worth the price of the volume to any 
lover of truth. Years agoa rabbi recently 
become a Christian remarked that he could 
notzjunderstand Jesus’ wholesale denunci- 
ation of the Pharisees, saying: ‘‘My 
father is a Pharisee, and I know that he is 
not a hypocrite.’’ A scholarly rabbi in 
this city but afew days ago asked if the 
generally received idea among Christians 
was not that the Pharisees were esentially 
and characteristically hypocrites, whence 
the word “* pharisaic.’”’ The queryings of 
these two rabbis, the one a Christian con- 
vert, the other not, impressed the writer 
greatly. Accordingly certain phrases trom 
this article, which should be consulted en- 
tire, are ot profound interest: 


“The Pharisees formed a league or brother- 
hood of their own, admitting only those who, 
in the presence of three members, pledged 
themselves to the strict observance of Levitical 
purity, to the avoidance of closer association 


_ with the ‘Am ha-Arez’ (the ignorant and care- 


less boor), to the payment of tithes and other 
imposts due the priest, the Levite, and the 
poor, .and to a conscientious regard for vows 
and for other people’s property. ... 

“In instituting schools and synagogues |in 
distinction from the Sadducees, whose interest 
was solely the Temple], and enjoining each 
tather to see that his son was inetructed in the 
Law, the Pharisees made the [iynagogue and] 
Torah a power for the education of the Jewish 
people all over the world, a power whose infiu- 
ence, in fact, was felt even outside of the Jew- 
ish race. ... 

“ They declared that the priests were bul depu- 
ties of the people. On the great Day of Atone- 
ment the bigh priest was told by the elders that 
he was but a messenger of the Sanhedrin and 
must officiate,therefore, in conformity with their 
(the Pharisees’) rulings. While the Sadducean 
priesthood regarded the Temple as its domain 
and took it t be the privilege of the high priest 
to offer the daily burnt offering from his own 
treasury, the Pharisees demanded that it be 
furnished from the Temple treasury, which con- 
tained the contributions of the people. ... 

“On account of ameliorating consideration 
forthe welfare of the home [discouraging di- 
vorce and giving the wife a measure of legal 
and documentary protection}, they stood in 
high favor with the Jewish women.... 

“An ancient baraita enumerates seven classes 
of Pharisees, of which five consist of either 
eccentric fools or hypocrites: (1) ‘ the shoulder 
Pharisee,’ who wears, ae it were, bis good ac- 
tions ostentatiously apon his shoulder ; (2) ‘ the 
wait-a little Pharisee,’ whoever says, ‘ Wait « 
little, until 1 have performed the good act 
awaiting me;’ (3) ‘the bruised Pharisee,’ who 
in order to avoid looking at » woman runs 
against the wail so as to bruise himself and 
bleed ; (4) ‘the pestie Pharisee,’ who walxs 
with head down like the pestie in the mortar ; 
(5) ‘the ever-reckoning Pharisee,’ who says, 
*‘ Let me Bnow what good I may do to counter- 
act my neglect;’ (6) ‘the God-fearing Phari- 
see,’ after the manner of Job; (7) ‘the God- 
loving Pharisee,’ after the manner of Abra- 
ham.... 

‘It is such eccentric types of Pharisees that 
Jesus had in view when hurling his scathing 
words of condemnation. . . . Otherwise the 
Pharisees appear as friends of Jesus (Luke 7,: 
87; 18:31) and of the early Christians (Acts 
5:88; 23:9). 

** Owing to the hostile attitude taken toward 
the Phurisaic schools by Pauline \Whristianity, 
especially in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, 
‘ Pharisees’ were inserted in the Gospels wher- 
ever the bigh priests and Sadducees or Hero- 
dians were originally mentioned as the persecu- 
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tors of Jesus, and a false impression, which stil] 
prevails in Christian circles and among )) 
Christian writers, was created concerning the 
Pharisees.” 


This last is a statement that Challenges 
attention, and may be pigeonholed as “ [. 
portant, if trae.’’ Textual criticism knows 
of nothing to justify such decision as to ig. 
terpolation, but as none of our MSS. and 
versions go back to the time of Hadrian, it 
must be left to the historico-literary o; 
higher criticism to make proof of the mat- 
ter. An analogous phenomenon we have, 
however, in the different use of the word 
* Jews ’’ in the three Synoptic Gospels and 
the Fourth Gospel. Counting parallel pas- 
sages as One, there are only some halt a 
dozen passages in Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, where the word Jews occurs, usually 
in the explanation of their customs, or in 
the mouth of a foreigner, as Pilate. But in 
John it occurs no less than sixty eight 
times, usually as being enemies, torgettul 
that John was himself a Jew as well as 
Jesus and all the Twelve and all the first 
believers. 

Evidently at about 100 A. D. John saw 
divisions and used terms that at 30 A. D. 
he did not see and would not have used. 
With the destruction of their city and na- 
tion, and the transplanting of the church to 
the Gentile world, John teels that the Jews 
as such and.as a whole were inimical to 
Jesus and are universally responsible for 
his rejection and death. A moment’s read- 
ing, however, shows him stating that 
“many of the Jews believed on ”’ Jesus, 
This phenomenon in the text itself, lends 
color to the allegation above, for which 
assertion is made but proot not tendered. 

We have dwelt on this one article, rather 
than to deal in the glittering generalities of 
the stock *' press notice,” so as to induce all 
to perceive the need of dipping into its rich 
pages. 

A glance at the photographs of their 
modern synagogues and temples, that are 
rising throughout the world, should gain- 
say the charge that “all Jows are becoming 
infidels and atheists.”” We headed this ar- 
ticle: “Our Christian Ignorance of the 
Jew.” What if that were the cause of 
much “ Jewish ignorance of the Christ?” 
* Let him that is without sin first cast a 
stone.” 





THE GREAT AWAKENING IN 
LONDON 


GEORGE T. B. DAVIS. 


Over 6,509 Converts — Many Local Revivals 
— All Classes of People — Dramatic Conver- 
sion — A Magnificent Sight — Meetings for 
Children — Revival Fire Spreadiug. 


HE second month of the great London 
revival campaign, conducted by Dr. 
R. A. Torrey and Mr. Charles Alexander, 
has stirred Loadon to its centre. Tae whole 
metropolis is feeling a new spiritual awak- 
ening through the wondertul meetings 
which have drawn multitades daily to the 
great Albert Hall in an unparalleled man- 
ner. ‘‘The most remarkable series of 
meetings ever held in London ”’ is the uni- 
versal verdict regarding the eight weeks’ 
campaign at Albert Hall, which has just 
ended. 

The huge structure, the largest audito- 
rium in London, has been filled nightly 
with an audience of 10,000 or over, while 
the extraordinary number of 7,000 gathered 
regularly for the afternoon meetings. The 
attendance thus averaged about 100,000 per 
week, or over three-quarters of a million 
during the campaign. The number ot con- 
verts exceeds 6,500, while the secretary of 
the move-aent estimates that fully 5,000 
persons were converted at the hall alone, 
whose names have not been registered. [1 








addition to this, local revivals have sprung 
up in many quarters of the metropolis, 
where scores have accepted Christ ; while 
many huadreds of Christians have been so 
get on fire for soul winning that they have 
ied people to Christ in shops and factories, 
on the streets, and even in the trams and 
underground trains. 

Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander are both 
delighted at the success of the first two 
months of the five months’ campaign in 
Londoa. ** Gur most sanguine expectations 
have been exceeded,’ sail Dr. Torrey. 
‘What has surprised me most has been 
the attendance at the afternoon meetings. 
We expected the hail to be filled at the 
night meetings, but we never expected 
there would be such crowds in the after- 
noons. In the two months we have held 
eighty-two meetings, and I estim«te that I 
have addressed close upon 800,000 persons. 
We have been besieged with invitations to 
visit other countries, including Sweden, 
Germany and South Africa. Only today I 
received a most pressing letter from Prince 
Bernadocte, the son ot the King of Sweden, 
asking us to gothere. We have never yet 
made a regular campaign on the Conti- 
nent.” 

Mr. Alexander is equally enthusiastic 
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over the outcome of the campaign. “ It 
has been far better than we expected,” said 
he, “ and you cannot measure the results 
of the meetings simply by what has been 
seen at the hall. Tue influence ot the 
meetings is being telt in all grades of 
society and among all classes of people. As 
an example, take the work which has been 
done among the soldiers. In one battalion 
alone ot a regiment, the Coldstream 
Guards, thirty men have been converted, 
and they now hold a prayer- meeting at 5.30 
each morning, where there have been nu- 
merous converts. This is probably the 
earliest prayer meeting held in London.” 

The aristocracy hag been reached as well. 
The very first convert was the son of a 
lord, and at the tarewell meeting the 
daughter of Lady —— stood up and con- 
tessed Christ. The influence of the London 
campaign will be felt throughout the world. 
One night Mr. Alexander asked all those 
who lived outside of England to stand up, 
and people trom fourteen different lands 
arose, 

Lord Kinnaird, the president of the Lon- 
don Evangelistic Council, which invited 
Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander to the city, 
when asked for his impressions of the first 
two months ot the crusade, re.lied: “It 
has exceeded our most sanguine expecta- 
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tions, There has never been such a con- 
tinuous series of meetings with so large 
attendances. No, the meetings of Moody 
and Sankey did not attract larger numbers, 
and in no iustance did these missioners 
stay so long in une place. I think, too, 
that the results, so tar as we can judge 
them, are most satisfactory. These have 
proved our contention that the people only 
want the gospel preached to them by level- 
headed, earnest men, and they will re- 
spond. We have reached the people we 
intended to reach, and to a most astonish- 
ing extent. I know this to bea tact, for 
the reason that I have seen present many 
of those whom I personally invited.”’ 

The most dramatic conversion of the 
campaign has been that of Mr. Quentin 
Ashlyn, a well knowa concert hall enter- 
tainer of London. He attended a meeting 
at the Albert Ball, and was brought under 
conviction, but did not make a definite 
decision. Two days later he read a sermon 
of Dr. Torrey’s on “ Heil,’’ and was so hor- 
rified at the thought of the eternal torment 
awaiting the unregenerate that he accepied 
Christ that night. He at once went to the 
lpanagement of the concert hall where he 
was appearing, told them of his conversion, 
and refused to appear on the program. 
Taoey deciared that if he would appear they 
would allow him to tell trom the stage the 
story of his conversion. He consented, 
aod when his turn came he said to the 
audience, in part: “I have been converted 
to God through the agency of the Torrey - 
Alexander Mission at the Royal Albert 
Hall. I ieel that my lite must be spent, not 
in amusing people, but in the service of 
the Saviour who died tor me. I cannot go 
on playing the fool before men and women, 
knowing that many of them are going to 
eternal destruction.’’ 

The manager of the hall was so im- 
pressed by his stand that he gave him the 
hall tree of charge the next Sunday after- 
noon and evening, when Mr, Ashlyn told 
in detail the story of his transtormation. 
To audiences which packed the hall to its 
atumost capacity he declared that betore his 
conversion he had been “the most miser- 
able man in London.” He said he was 
tired of theatres, tired of novels, tired of 
dressing himself, tired of going to see his 
triends — tired of everything; but that 
since his conversion his heart had been 
filled to overflowing with the peace that 
passeth all understanding.”’ 

In conclusion he said: “This is my 
story. It is so easy — oh, you don’t know 
how easy it is when you come to trust 
Christ, because you leave everything to 
Him, and He simply takes you by the 
hand and leads you step by step and hour 
by hour as long as you trust Him.” Nearly 
thirty persons accepted Christ at the after- 
noon and evening meetings, and Mr. 
Ashlyn has been preaching the gospel poth 
at the concert hall and elsewhere almost 
every night since. 

Another interesting convert was a church 
organist. One afternoon, aiter a meeting 
had ended and Mr. Harkness, Mr. Alex. 
ander’s pianist, was locking up the grand 
piano, a gentleman stepped up to him and 
confessed that he was leading an immoral 
lite, although he was an organist in a 
London church and the teacher of a Sun- 
day-school class. Mr. Harkness talked 
earnestly with him, declaring that he 
could only get the victory by a whole- 
hearted surrender to Christ. The man 
would not yield at the time, however, but 
arranged to return and talk it over again 
with Mr. Harkness. Two days later the lat- 
ter received a letter trom him, in which he 
said: *“‘Glory to God, I tound peace at 
three o’clock this morning, after spending 
halt the night in prayer. There was a tre- 
mendous battle, but God had the victory. 
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Praise His name forever. 1 has been & 
grand day tor me today. I have this day 
surrendered all to Jesus, and asked the 
Lord to 


“* Take my hands and let them move 
At the im pulse of Thy love.’ 


No more concerts or dance meetings. I 
have dedicated my piano to the praise ot 
Jesus. My heart is full of singing.” 
Among all the eighty-two meetings prob- 
ably the most notable were the four for 
men only and the two for children only. 
At the second meeting tor men, Dr. Torrey 
called u»on those who would accept Christ 
then and there to stand up,as usual. They 
arose in every part of the building so rap- 
idly that he could scarcely count them, 
until fully two hundred and fifty had stood 
up. Then Dr. Torrey called upon them to 
dv a thing which he said he had never 
asked his converts to do before. While 
the entire audience remained seated, he 
requested all those who had arisen to come 
down at once to thetront of the plattorm 
wtere he stood. It was a thrilling and 
magnificent sight to see men of all-ages 
and classes streaming down to the front 
from every part ot the huge auditorium, 
Dr. Torrey then asked them to face the 
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audience and repeat in concert, “I have 
taken Jesus as my Saviour, my Lord, and 
my King.” In resonant, ringing tones the 
men did so, amid a chorus of amens and 
hallelujabs from the vast audience. Father 
Ignatius, a well known Roman Uatholic 
priest, who was sitting in a box, was so 
impressed with the wonderful scene that he 
burst forth again and again into shouts of 
praise, 

Meetings for the children of London were 
held on two Saturday afternoons. On each 
occasion about 12,000 boys and girls and 
their guardians were present, and at the 
two meetings 1,300 stood up to confess 
Christ. The first Saturday afternoon the 
crush was so great that thousands were 
unable to obtain admission. 

At the second meeting an event occurred 
which had a most touching and beautiful 
sequel. The favorite song with the chil- 
dren is always the “Sunbeam Song.’’ 
While the 12,000 people were singing this 
lustily, Mr. Alexander noticed in the front 
seats three poorly clad little Jewish tots. 
He stopped the great audience, called the 
little girls — two of them eight, and one 
seven years of age —up to the high red 
dais on which he stood, and, putting his 
arms round them, asked them to sing the 


Continued on page 597 
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THE FAMILY 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GOOD 
META E. B. THORNE. 


Wealth builds its monument of carven 
stone, 
A shatt ot costly marble towering high, 
Engraving there its name, but there alone 
Ofttimes ’tis seen as swift the years roll 
by. 
On history’s pages Fame inscribes her 
name, 
And there tor centuries it may appear 
Writ large, and blent with blessing or with 
blame ; 
Yet ott the story meets indifferent ear. 


Goodness slone upon the hearts of men 
Makes deep «un impress time can ne’er 
efface, 
And these to other souls convey again 
The same sweet impulses of love and 
grace. 
Goodness in God finds its unfailing spring, 
Those streams perennial all our bliss 
supply, 
A hundred. fold increasing ; so we sing : 
* The influence ot goodness cannot die.”’ 


Goodness alone may win our reverent 
love — 
Not wealth, nor fame, nor strength of 
iron will, 
Nor even giant intellect ; above 
All else we treasure goodness, living 
still ; 
An influence bereficent and strong 
Upon our lives, to lift us toward the sky, 
To help us in our straggle against wrong. 
“The influence of the good shall never 
die.” 


Poynette, Wis. 





The Chemist’s Comparisons 


66 O you know,’ asked the chemist, 

laying down his blowpipe, “* what 
a transformation may be made by a simple 
rearrangement of particles? Observe, for 
instance, this iodide oi mercury and its 
brilliant scarlet color.’’ 

He turned the blowpipe flame upon the 
mineral for a few minutes, and then laid it 
aside to cool; wheu I looked again, the 
substance was no longer red but yellow. 

“ Your treatment has produced a chemic- 
al change, has it not? ” I asked. 

“ No chemical, but a physical change,” 
the chemist replied. ‘* By the action of heat 
the particles of the mercury changed their 
position, arranging themselves so as to 
reflect the yellow light, absorbing the other 
rays. Look!”’ 

As the chemist scratched the surface of 
the mineral before our eyes, its yellow hue 
turned instantly into the original bright 
scarlet. 

“ At my touch,” the chemist continued, 
“the particles rearranged themselves in 
their old position, in which they swallow 
up the other light and reflect the scarlet. It 
is the same old iodide of mercury. Does it 
not remind you of superficial natures ready 
to put on a gloss, an outward appearance, 
fair to see and looking real enough, till 
some small trial roughens it, when presto ! 
there is the old man again. The compari- 
son is also good, the other and better way. 
There are noble characters of true color, 
which are yet sometimes not strong enough 
to resist the powerful force of outward 
things which come upon them with burn- 
ing heat, setting their atoms into a mad 
whirl, and seeming for a time to change 
their very substance,and make it lower 
and less noble. But when the Master of 
the soul, knowing well what is in man, 
lays on it the bruising hand, which is also 
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_the hand of healing, ah! then see how its 


inmost elements rouse to lite and eagerly 
fly back to their old position where God 
placed them, so ordering them that, accord- 
ing to their measure, they should reflect 
the pure light of heaven, the bright rays ot 
the ‘ Dayspring from on high.’ ’”’—S. ALICE 
RANLETT, in Wellspring. 





Scatter Sunshine 


66 HAT a cheery woman Mrs. B. 

is!’? said Alice to her friend 
Fannie. “I am never with her without 
teeling happier. She seems to scatier sun- 
shine wherever she goes.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Fannie. ‘* Sometimes 
when I am ina blue mood, I run over to 
her house, and before I know it the clouds 
have all disappeared, and the world looks 
bright again.” 

“Weil, her life has been a smooth one, 
probably. She has never had her disposi- 
tion spoiled by encountering the revgh 
side of things,’’ resumed Alice, with the 
air of a philosopher. “ Mrs. B. is to be 
envied.’’ ‘ 

‘“*There you are altogether mistaken,’’ 
replied Fannie. ‘*‘ Mother says that Mrs. 
B. has had more trouble than almost any 
one she knows. Her life has been fall of 
sorrow. But her strong Christian faith 
keeps her sweet and bright. She is a most 
earnest Christian.” 

Alice wus silent. She knew that her 


. weakness was a tendeacy to be tretiul and 


fault-finding. ‘‘ Here am I,’ she thought, 
** allowing the little annoyances of every- 
day lite to make me ill-tempered, while 
this brave woman is rising above her real 
sorrows.” Aloud, she said: 

“T’m ashamed of myself, Fannie. You 
must think mea poor sort of a Christian 
—always giving way to my disagreeable 
feelings. Rut I mean to turn over a new 
leaf. Hereaiter I’ll try to scatter sun- 
shine.’’ 

Alice’s resolve would bea good one for 
usall. A Christian has no right to be dis- 
contented and tretiul. Each one of us 
should be a creator of happiness. If we 
really believe all ot our Father’s won- 
drous promises to us, why are we not. full 
ot gladness? This dark world needs not 
more clouds, but more sunshine. And we 
are the light-bearers— we who profess to 
be followers of Him who is the “ Light ot 
the world.’?— CAROLINE A. WATTERS, in 
Sunday School Advocate. 





‘*RIDE AND TIE” 
MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ. 


66 OU think it hard, children, to 
wait a few hours. for railroad 
connections, as your father did yesterday, 
but what if you had to‘ ride and tie,’ as 
we did ia Indiana in the early days? ” 
‘* What did you ride, and what did you 
tie?’ asked Tom, who always enjoyed 
Grandfather Gordon’s stories. 

** We rode and we tied the same horse,”’ 
replied the old gentleman, with a smile. 
‘* It was often done when I was young. 
A horse was a luxury, though I had one 
of my own when I became a circuit-rider. 
I carried not only my wardrobe, a change 
of linen, but my library —the Bible, 
Watson’s Institutes, and Wesley’s Ser- 
mons — in my saddle-bags. When men 
were going from Brookville to Cincinnati 
they preferred the rapid transit of the 
canal boat. If a man had no money, 
there was always a chance to earn his 
passage by leading the horses.’’ 

‘Oh, grandpa, that was not travel- 
ing!’ cried Tom. 
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‘It was something to get a place in 
which to sleep, and an occasional spel] of 
resting, but the canal did not go in all 
directions, and then came in ‘ ride ang 
tie,’”’ continued Grandfather, «+ The 
horse was not tied long except when his 
riders put up at night at some country 
tavern, or more likely in the log house of 
some ‘ travel’ settler. That is where our 
word Hoosier came from. When the 
traveler hellowed the house, the answer 
came from within :‘ Who’s yer?’ And 
assured it was not an Indian, the cabin 
door was opened, and the stranger shared 
the best the family could give, whether 
ornot he could pay for it. Soon these 
hospitable people were known by their 
call, or, as it was spelled, ‘ Hoosiers,’ 
But to return to my tied horse, One man 
would ride about three miles and then 
get off, and tie the horse toatree. The 
other traveler would walk on and find 
the horse, mount him, ride on, passing 
his friend, and tie when several miles 
had been traveled.’’ 

‘‘That was no better than walking,’ 
cried Tom. ‘‘ One man got there as soon 
as the other.’’ 

“That was just the principle,’ ex- 
plained Grandfather, ‘‘ and a very good 
one to follow through life. Instead of 
one man riding all the way and the other 
walking, each rode half the way and 
came in on the home-stretch about the 
same time, because these early settlers 
were willing to share what they had. 
People who are willing to ‘ ride and tie’ 
give other folks 4 chance, too.’’ 

Helen, who was listening with interest, 
looked at her mother thoughtfully. Mrs. 
Gordon happened to sit where a strong 
light fell upon her face. The young girl 
had not noticed before how old and care- 
worn her mother had become, nor how 
gray the beautiful fluffy hair had growao 
during the years Helen had been away at 
school. Helen could remember whep 
her mother’s cheeks were as piump and 
rosy as her own. 

‘* Mamma must be in poor health to 
look so tired,’’ the daughter decided, after 
regarding her mother carefully. ‘' Per- 
haps it is because she has been sewing so 
steadily to get me ready for my visit.’ 

Helen was to have a month in Boston, 
and only a Western girl who has never 
seen the mountains or ocean can imagine 
what this meant. The one rich relative 
in the family lived in Boston, and she 
had sent a check to Mrs. Gordon, her 
sister, with the request : ‘‘ If you cannot 
come, send Helen.’’ 

‘It would better be Helen,’’ said the 
mother, generously. ‘‘She has been 
working hard at the University, and as 
she expects to teach, this is her best op- 
portunity to visit her aunt.’’ 

Helen remonstrated feebly that mamma 
had not seen Aunt Hattie for years, and 
had been doing extra work since papa 
had lost so much money. 

‘*T am used to helping with the cook- 
ing, caring for the children, and sewing 
every spare moment, but you have not 
had such things to do, and it would wear 
you out,’’ urged the mother. 

Helen was to take the place of a high 
school teacher who was to marry in the 
spring ; and she decided that when she 
began to earn money her mother should 
have more competent help. Helen hoped 











this supply work would lead to some 
permanent situation. The Boston visit 
would help her in her wor in literature, 
she was certain, so it was not wholly 
selfish to go. 

“Ride and tie,’ kept ringing in her 
ears that day. ‘‘ For years I have had 
an opportunity to study, I have had 
pleasant outings in the summer, and I 
have had the pretty clothes because 
mamma did not want me to look differ- 
ent from the other girls —or at least I 
did pot want to look different. I bave 
had all the riding, and poor mother has 
done the walking. Oh, what a selfish 
girl | have been! Here is a good place 
to ‘tie,’ and let mother have a change. 
I shall have to get papa to help obtain 
her consent, and she must have a new 
dress — everything she has is old-fash- 
jimed. But I'll manage it all some 
way.” 

‘Helen, this pleases me more than 
your taking the honors of the class,’’ 
said Mr. Gordon, when his daughter 
appealed to him for help. ‘*‘ When I lost 
so much money, I felt that you ought to 
leave college ; but no doubt your mother’s 
plan was wiser, for now you can be self- 
supporting, and more if necessary. But 
just now mamma is on the verge of 
nervous prostration, and I know we ought 
to think of her health and pleasure.’’ 

It took some persuasion to get Mrs, 
Gordon to take her turn. Self-sacrifice 
becomes a habit as much as selfishness, 
and some people are often as unconscious 
of spoiling others as are self-centred peo- 
ple of their demand for first considera- 
tion. But one day Helen kissed her 
mother good-by, and heard again: 
“Don’t forget Grandpa’s medicine or 
reading the newspapers to him, and see 
that Tom attends to the furnace and gets 
his lessons, aud don’t let the children go 
with wet feet when the snow comes, and 
see to the locking up, and remind Bridget 
about having the meals prompt for papa, 
and make the desserts, and help a little 
with the ironing, and do the marketing, 
and keep the accounts to please papa, 
and be sure and have his things always 
mended, and that’?—but the porter 
hurried Helen off the sleeper, and she 
could only call back: “* Good-by! I 
won’t forget, and I’ll write often.’’ 

It was harder not to forget than Helen 
imagined possible, She dismissed Bridget 
and hired her over again three times the 
first week, and the two little children 
wailed for mamma, ‘' ’cause sister pulled 
bair when she combed, and was cross 
when things were left around.’’ 

‘‘Grandfather,’’ Helen said, one day, 
to her sympathetic adviser, ‘‘{ do not 
see how mothers live with so much on 
their minds and so little recreation.’’ 

‘They don’t all live,” replied the old 
gentleman, gravely. ‘‘ Look on the 
stones in the cemetery, and you will be 
surprised to see how many die in middle 
life. And many more are invalids or in 
the insane asylum because no one knew 
that they were being overtaxed. A man's 
work shows for itself, and he expects care 
because he is earning the living. There 
is a peculiar strain on the housekeeper 
and mother, and you were a wise girl to 
‘tie’ just now. When mother comes, 
drop the burden. It would be as foolish 
to walk when your turn comes to ride, as 
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to ride all of the time. ‘ All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.’ ”’ 

Helen had had many happy moments 
in her life, but I believe the happiest she 
bad ever experienced was when she saw 
her mother strong and rosy again. The 
month had been lengthened into two, 
that Mrs. Gordon might have a Southern 
trip with her sister, but Helen did not 
regret this when she saw what it had 
done for her mother. She felt repaid for 
all the hard work and anxiety when the 
mother folded her in her arms, and said : 
‘*How can I be thankful enough that 
God has given me such a_ precious 
daughter !”’ 


Appleton, Wis. 





YEARNINGS 


Jest a little cradle in a wagon paesin’ by, 

But it sort o’ hurts me in my feelin’s; 
wonder why ? 

We ain’t had no children, Mandy Jane an’ 
me, that’s sure, 

Tho’ we’ve often wished. the stork would 
linger at our doo 

Kind o’ looked an’ waited till the years 
had passed away 

An’ her brown rl ‘an’ my black ones 
both had turned to gray, 

Went on jest believin’ that our dreams ’ud 
all come true, 

Kep’ so busy hopin’ th’ warn’t time fur 
teelin’ blue. 


’Taint no doubt, it’s lonesome settin’ roun’ 
a grim ol’ house, 

Jest us —_ ol’ people, evenin’s, quiet as a 
mou 

Seems like ‘that a feller’d lixe to have a 
couple of boys 

Stompin” roun’ the kitchen, an’ a-makin’ 
lots o’ noise; 

With a pair o’ girls a-chatterin’ in their 
foolish way, 

Gigglin’, waitin’ tur their comp’ny, prink- 
in’ up; an’ say — 

Some tolks cma atit, but it kind o’ seems 
to m 

That’s the sort o’ life our Maker meant 
this life to be. 


When your courtin’s done an’ over, 
where’s your youth to go, 

When there ain’t no children roun’ you 
keepin’ lite aglow? 

Tho’ the fires o’ love have smoldered, em- 
bers heat the ash 

When you ketch your boy’s eyes dartin’ 
love’s first lightnin’. flash. 

Say you’re old an’ gettin’ doty, why, the 
sight’ll start 

Jest a reg’lar dancin’ measure in your dim 
ol’ heart, 

An’ you feel that life is sweeter when you 
see love’s fire 

Puttin’ fears an keers an’ doubtin’s on a 
tun’ral pyre. 


Jest a little cradle in a wagon passin’ by, 

Yet it brings the tear-drops an’ a long- 
regrettin’ sigh ; 

Jest a little cradle— my, I wonder who it’s 


ur? 

Mighty happy father, him, an’ happy 
mother, her. 

ean all 4g blessin’s that I’d ask fur 

r 

Tho’ the am has laid me kind o’ useless 
on the shelf 

Hope fig i live ‘the *lotted time o’ hearty 


reescore 
Hope they’ll fill that cradle up a dozen 
times, or more ! 


— Paul Laurence Dunbar. 





The Failures of Others 


S% THERS have begun and then have 

given it up.” That is an excuse 
given by some for not entering into the life 
with Christ. This is sometimes a real hin- 
drance to one who has not much confi- 
dence in himself. Those two points are 
just the ones to forget all about — others 
and self. To get the mind turned to Christ 
and try to become acquainted with Him, 
and realize what He cau do, is the way cf 
blessing. His strength is yours if you will 
but accept it. Your own strength is but the 
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merest fraction of what you may have in 
Him. Those who have gone back into the 
old way were probably making the same 
mistake, relying on their own strength, not 
Christ’s. He cannot fail, and all one needs 
to do is to call on Him often and in sincer- 
ity of purpose. — Forward. 





A NEW ENGLAND SAINT 
JAMES BUCKHAM. . 


Y: Aunt Mary was the only one of my 
grandtather’s children left unmar- 
ried in his old age. The sons had established 
homes ot their own, most of them in dis- 
tant parts of the country. My grandmoth- 
er had been dead tor twenty years. There 
were only the feeble old man and his 
daughter, the last born of twin girls, left 
together in the once overcrowded home. 
It was plainly God’s will that my Aunt 
Mary should be the caretaker for her 
father in his declining years, and she ac- 
cepted the service with the cheertul, duti- 
ful, loving willingness that marked all her 
acts. 

The rest of us, children and grandchil- 
dren, little realized the loneliness of her 
days in the old house, with grandfather 
asleep, or poring over his musty, old- 
fashioned theological books in his little 
study under the eaves. She seldom went 
out. How was it possible for her to do so 
with anything like peace of mind or con- 
science? Grandiather, during his last 
years, was as helpiess und exacting as a 
child. He would not be watched, and yet 
it was necessary that some one — and that 
one of bis own flesh and blood — should be 
always within call. My aunt lived beside 
him day and night. If not in the same 
room with him, she was never far from 
the threshold. Her most venturesome ex- 
carsions were flying trips to the garden 
and the hennery. The daily supplies were 
brought to the house by a market man, 
wbo called every morning for orders. He 
was almost the only visitor tor weeks ata 
time. 

Once in a while— I am ashamed to recall 
how infrequently —one ot us from “the 
other house” would go over, on Sunday 
morning, and stay with grandfather while 
Aunt Mary went to church. I shall never 
forget the light upon her face at such 
times — that gentle, transparent face, 
through which it was so easy to see the 
soul shining. But we all had, or thought 
we had, our cares and duties and selfish 
pieties, Sundays as well as secular days, 
and tor weeks together Aunt Mary was 
shut in with grandfather, while we said to 
ourselves: ‘** How good and faithful she is! 
How fortunate that she never married! ” 

And yet it was with a weak and sickly 
and constantly failing body that she 
served, shut away from fresh air and out- 
door exercise and the stimulus of society. 
We knew nothing, tor a long time, of the 
slackening appetite, the night sweats, the 
occasional hemorrhages; but we might 
have seen the pale face growing paler and 
thinner, the patient blue eyes more and 
more sunken. We might bave noted the 
hollowing temples, the drawn lines about 
the mouth. But we did not see,and she 
did not tell, but went on serving more 
strenuously, more confiningly. It was 
her spirit and her way. Alas,for all the 
tragedies that grow out of human blind- 
ness and human reticence! 

Aunt Mary was the “‘ weak twin; ” there 
is always a weaker one of twins. Her lite 
ought to have been specially eased, not 
specially burdened. Even then it might 
not have lasted for many years. But what 
a load was always bowing down those tee- 
ble shoulders! I know now that I might 
have helped to bear the burden. Yes, I 
might have borne somewhat of her inhe- 
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rent, individual hurden, too— might have 
eased it with more sympathy, more devot- 
ed affection. But my eyes were holden be- 
cause of selfishness — the high- hearted, in- 
toxicating selfishness of youth — and I saw 
not, much less understood. For one rea- 
son and another, it happened, likewise, 
that none of us, who ought to have shared 
the burden of caring tor grandtather’s old 
age, came to a full realization of his duty 
until it was too late. So Aunt Mary 
watched over grandtather and cared for 
him all alone. 

Even to this day I have troubled dreams 
of that time - waking in the middle of the 
night with a groan, in the bitter conviction 
that I have torgotten utterly the two lonely 
people in the other bhouse,and have lived 
lightly for wonths without going near 
them. My dream vanishes with the awtul 
sugxestion that they may be dead, or dy- 
ing. Then I start up, crying out that [do 
in truth love them — and fall back with a 
sigh, remembering that they are now be- 
yond the necessity for any human care. 

Yet I bave the comfort of remembering 
that I did, et my own accord, spend occa- 
sional nights at the old house, listening to 
my grandiather’s restless, erratic movv- 
ments in his bedroom overhead, while 
Aunt Mary, worn with ceaseless and long- 
continued watching, steeped herselt in the 
sweet stupor of sleep. When I think of 
those nights, and my weariness in the 
morning, I marvel how that frail woman 
bore the anxiety and nervous strain for so 
yoany years as she did. 

Toward the close of his life, my grand- 
father’s mind was unbalanced by the in- 
firmities ot age, and there was no telling 
what vagaries and mischiets his hallucina. 
tions might lead him into. He seldom 
slept more than halt the night. The re- 
maining time he was up, in dressing gown 
and slippers, wandering uneasily to and 
tro. Wehada bar placed, on his account, 
across the head of the stairs, as tor a little 
ehild. But I recollect vividly how I sur- 
prised him, in the faint dawn of a summer 
morning, crawling with a wild look under 
the bar. A moment more and be would 
have pitched headlong down the stairs. 
Poor, restless old man! He seemed to be 
striving always to escape the nemesis of 
his infirmities and his hallucinations, 

In those waketul nights that I spent at 
grandiather’s house I would oiten hear my 
Aunt Mary coughing in her bed, her deli- 
cate body shaken with the paroxysms, and 
yet never waking out ot the profound 
swoon of sleep; for she would tell mein 
the morning that she had slept since her 
head touched the pillow. This went on for 
sO many months—for more than two 
years, I think — that I ceased to be anx- 
ious about the result. I was young and 
thoughtless, and causes had to be followed 
quickly by effects, with me, or I would 
dismiss the whole matter with a vague 
optimism. We were a)l disturbed by the 
same leisurely apprehension about “* Aunt 
Mary’s cough,” until we became wonted to 
it. Then we reposed our trust in a cordial 
ot whiskey and rock candy, which Aunt 
Mary kept by her bed at night, and sipped 
when she was torn with coughing. This 
medicine seemed to help her for a time, 
but it was more by reason of the temporary 
and superficial stimulus of the whiskey, I 
imagine, than from any healing virtue. 
And meanwhile the burden of toil and 
watchfulnese and anxiety was daily in- 
creasirg. We knew it, but we did not 
intertere, because, we said — and believed 
—Aunt Mary telt it to be her God-ap- 
pointed mission to care tor her father until 
he died. 

Then there came a night when the bed 
of the patient watcher was drenched with 
blood. I shall always thank God that 
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something moved me to call at the other 
house early that morning. Grandfather 
was pacing up and down the narrow little 
ball like a maniac. ‘** You have come!” 
he said, fiercely. ‘‘ Go for a doctor!” 

The best of medical care and the best of 
pursing carried my Aunt Mary past the 
critical point of that attack and through 
two or three years of patient, geutle, lov 
able invalidism. But her slight vitality 
was sapped, her slender strength was 
broken, and she was never tar from her 
bed or ber couch in all the days vhat tol- 
lowed. She died a tew weeks beiore my 
grandfather passed to his long-desired 
home. Her little body and her wasted tace 
in the casket were so like shadows tbat I 
could not look upon them. But those who 
could lock without blinding tears say that 
the dying smile was still on her lips. 
Truly, no one was ever more fit to die 
smiling. 

Aunt Mary left me her little clock as a 
remembrance — the delicate French clock 
that, at a finger- touch, would repeat in the 
dark, wakeful night the hour that was 
past. [tis ticking by me now as I write — 
very softly, as it used to tick in the silence 
ot the sick room. 

I believe that my Aunt Mary loved me, 
in spite of my boyish thoughtlessness and 
selfishness. I know that I loved her, and 
do love her, though I have always proved 
it soimperfectly. She lives in my thought 
as one of earth’s tew saints — as a subli- 
mation of the best type of the New Eng. 
land woman. [ trust that I am a better 
man because of that hallowed memory. 
And i would that I could bring into some 
other life —some young man’s life, per- 
haps — such a sense of the goodness and 
faithfulness of that self denying soul that 
she might be to him what I was too se) fish 
and weak to suffer her to become to me — 
@ penetrating inspiration to all that is 
noble and Christlike and divinely loving 
in this world of human longing and human 
need. — N. Y. Observer. 





FAITH IN SPRING 


Fa:th tollows close beside the plough 
Through the dun meadowlands today, 
Choosing the sower’s appointed way, 

True to her troth and vow. 


Along the fells + he finds no fear, 
But, while the eartb clods tall apart, 
New courage fills her hopeful heart, 
And wakes her vernal year. 


To her the damp mold turned aside, 
The first seed dropping in the ground, 
Are answered rrayer, are promise 
crowned, 
Are gilts from Heaven supplied. 


— FRANK WaLcott Hott, in Christian 
Register. 





«Jesus Cometh Home ”’ 


fhe striking sentence occurs in the 

margin ot the Revised Bible, Mark 
3:19. While in Galilee evidently our Lord 
made his home with Peter and his wife. 
Some one asks : 

Do you think there were any wrangling 
words in Peter’s house when Jesus came 
home ? 

Do you think that Peter grumbled that 
the supper was not ready— when Jesus 
came home ? 

Do you think that Peter said to the chil- 
dren, “* Here, make yourselves scarce; I 
want to sit by the fire and read’’— when 
Jesus came home? 

Do you think that the wife grumbled be- 
cause Peter had brought home three small 
fishes instead of two big ones — when Jesus 
came home? 
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D>» y-uthink Peter’s wife read the Jer, 
salem Journal, and gossiped with a neigh. 
bor over the garden fence instead ot mak. 
ing the beds and getting the mea!s ready to 
time — when Jesus came home ? 

Nay, it was all peace and gladness — wher 
Jesus came home! 

And there is the same loving Presence in 
our homes today. — Congregationalist, 





A Fur Outfit 


FIND thatsix thousand dollars tor a sa- 

ble coat is only a fair price; in fact it is 

a very low price jor a coat of fine sable. As 

witness this talk that [ had the other day 
with New York’s leading furrier : 

“Can you show mea good sable coat? ” 
I inquired. 

* Russian sable ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Yes,” said I, “something especially 
fine — say about six thousand doliars.”’ 

He smiled. ‘“ We haven’t anything made 
up that I would call especially fine. We 
have a rather short coat of rather light 
skins, moderate quality, that will cost ten 
thousand dollars.”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars!” [I exclaimed. 
“ Then what would a good coat cost? ” 

He continued to smile and produced a 
number of fine skins — the real Imperial 
sable, very dark, with silver lights playing 
through the soft tur. And he showed me 
the price marks, five hundred and fi'ty dol- 
lars a skin, about ten dollars a square inch. 

** This is the best Siberian sable,’’ he went 
on. “ A coat of moderate length, say thirty 
inches, requires sixty skins and ” — 

* Sixty times five hundred and fifty,” I 
murmured. 

* Thirty-three thousand dollars, which 
includes the «st ot making.” 

“ And a longer coat?’”’ [ gaspad. 

** One reaching to a lady’s ankles would 
require, say eighty skins, that is torty-tour 
thousard dollars,” he replied, rather matier- 
of-tact. 

“and you sell coats at such prives?” 1 
continued in amazement. 

** We sell this kind of sable as fast as we 
can getit. The best skins are very scarce.” 

“and a muff,” I asked, meekly, “ just 
a muff?” 

** Five skias,’’ said he, “ twenty-seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. There’s one in 
the show case.” 

“And aboa? A little boa?” 

“ Four skins at least, that is twenty-two 
hundred dollars.” 

Here then evidenily I erred not on the 
side of exaggeration but of understate- 
ment; I put down thirty thousand dollars 
as the maximum yearly sum that a tew 
New York women spend on dreas, including 
everything, whereas nearly filty thousand 
dollars may be spent simoply tor a tur coat 
with boa and muft!—CLEVELAND Mor- 
FETT, in Success Magazine. 





Stretching cor Shuffling ? 


FTER being without a girl for a week, 
the mistress of a Harlem apartment 
was showing an applivant over the fiat. 
She had beer liberal in her promises of 
privileges in the way ot aiternoons and 
nights off. She had even gone so far as to 
extend the hour of the girl’s return on 
these nights, ani to agree to her using the 
sewing-muchio* after her work was done. 
The new girl seemed pleased, and the 
mistress was beginning to hope. They 
walked back into the dining-room, and tbe 
girl had actually removed one hatpin from 
her hat. Then her smile taded. 
**Do you do your own stretchin’?” she 
demanded. 
**Do we do our own what?” asked the 
puzzled mistress. 
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‘“ Stretchin’,”’ repeated the new girl. 

‘*T don’t understand.” 

“Stretchin’,”’ repeated the girl again. 
“Do you put the stuff on the table at meal- 
time and stretch for it, or do I have to 
shuffle it around?” — Harper's Weekly. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE COMING OF SPRING 


Wake up, pretty Violets, from your 
winter’s nap; 

Qn each dainty little head tie a purple 
cap. 


Dandelion’s getting dressed in a suit of 
green, 

Golden crowns upon his head fit for any 
queen. 


See! the Crocus family rainbow robes 
display ; 

Frail Hepaticas are out in pink-and-blue 
array. 


Bloodroot, in his coat of snow, nods to 
every breeze ; 

Fuzzy Pussies venture out on the willow 
trees. 


‘* Wake up, darlings!’’ sing the birds; 
** gentle spring is here, 
Winter cold has gone at last, you have 
naught to fear.’’ 


— Sunday School Advocate. 





TWO THORNS 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


T burt. Every minute it seemed to 
hurt worse — worser, Elizabeth said. 
She kept uncrumpling her palm and 
looking at 1t, and touching it to make 
sure it hurt ve-ry much — and groaning 
softly under her breath. There was no- 
body in the world Elizabeth pitied so 
much as Elizabeth, for probably there 
wasn’t any other little girl with a cruel 
thorn in her hand. 

Mademoiselle looked sorry, but Eliza- 
beth would not look at Mademoiselle. 
You don’t look at folks that keep you a 
whole hour away from your play to learn 
your spelling all over again, or that say 
‘What! Wuat!’’ at you, when you say 
your three table. Folks like that you — 
spise, 

‘‘Gov’nesses are dreadful folks,’’ sighed 
Elizabeth, ‘' I wish my mother’d let me 
go to school instead of having me gov- 
erned.’”’ 

But she could uot wish anything very 
long, except that the thorn would come 
out of her hand. It certainly did ache 
worser than ever — there now, didn’t it! 
Hadn’t she pinched it to see, and didn’t 
it? 

‘* Elizabeth ’’—the voice was quite 
gentle, but firm. Elizabeth did not turn 
round. Her little white forehead above 
the tan-line was wrinkled with real pain. 

‘‘ There is still the spelling ’’ — 

As if she could learn her spelling with 
a thorn in her hand! But she opened the 
book again snd whispered : ‘‘ A-ch-e — a- 
ch-e ’’ —over and over to herself. 

Why! Why! That was what she was 
doing now, this minute — a-ch-e-ing! 
Elizabeth laughed softly, in spite of her- 
self. After that the word was easy 
enough to spell. Elizabeth was eight, 
but as long as she lived, even when she 
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was eighty, she would know how to spell 
a-ch-e, . 

Some one was talking to Mademoiselle 
at the door. 

‘* No,’? Mademoiselle was sighing, ‘‘ I 
cannot yet come.’’ Some words Eliza- 
beth lost there — then : ‘‘She is my little 
— what you call? — thorn in the flesh.’’ 

Elizabeth sat up straighter. The spell- 
er slid to the floor. 

‘*She means me! ’”’ she thought. ‘‘ She's 
got one in her flesh, too, an’ it’s —me!”’ 

It was rather a startling idea. It had 
never been clear like that before — what 
her naughtiness was like to Mademoi- 
selle. How much it must hurt if it was 
like a thorn in her hand! It must burn 
and sting and ache —a-ch-e. How mucb 
it must a-ch-e ! 

Elizabeth found herself beginning to be 
sorry for Mademoiselle on account of that 
thorp. If some one would take it out! 
Nobody in the world could take it out 
except Klizabeth. And Elizabeth — she 
turned suddenly and ran to Mademoi- 
selle. 

‘* Pll take it out!’’ laughed Elizabeth, 
softly. ‘‘I’ve got one in my hand, too, 
an’ I know how it hurts. I never s’posed 
before that thorns and — and bad little 
girls hurt just alike. I can spe)l a-ch-e 
now, and I’ll learn the other ones right 
away. An’ my tables—don’t you think 
it will come out o’ your flesh then?”’ 

Mademoiselle understood. With a lit- 
tle cry she caught Elizabeth up and 
kissed her. Then as gently as she could 
she upcrumpled the little aching hand 
and drew out Elizabeth’s thorn. They 
were both laughing when it was over, so 
Mademoiselle’s thorn must have come 
out, too. 


Kent's Hill, Me. 





A LITTLE GIRL’S GRANDFATHER 


Y grandfather is a pretty sober 

man ; he doesn’t ride you on his 

foot, he doesn’t chase you with his shav- 

ing brush — but [ guess he likes little 
girls. 

One night I woke up when my auntie 
came to bed. The room was all black. I 
wasn’t a bit sleepy. I could hear kind of 
queery things outside. My pillow felt 
like « miserbul pillow. My auntie said : 
** Oh, do lie still ! Do go to sleep !’’ Then 
I lay still. The ocean was making a 
dornful sound. I wished I could see my 
mother. I hoped she wouldn’t die before 
I got home, Once there was a little boy 
— he was horrible naughty to his mother, 
and she died that very night. I wished I 
could teil my mother I was sorry for 
every naughty thing [ everdid so long’s 
I lived. 

My auntie said : ‘‘ What is the matter ? 
What are you crying about ? ”’ 

She eaid a good many things to me. She 
said she was wore out. I wished my fa- 
ther would come and take me in his arms 
and carry me home right off. [ got all 
chokled. 

Pretty soon my auntie said : ‘‘ See what 
you have done, you naughty girl. You’ve 
waked up your poor tired grandfather !’’ 

It scared me very much. I hugged my 
pillow tight. 

My grandfather cume in; he said : 
‘* What’s this? ”’ 
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My auntie said: ‘‘ She won’t try to 
stop. She ought to have a whipping !”’ 

Then I cried out loud. I put my hands 
over my mouth, but I only cried worser. 

My grandfather said : ‘‘ Oh, well, well, 
well, well, well ! ”’ 

He sounded just as good — sounded as 
if course he wouldn’t whipme. He said: 
‘** Your grandmother has sent you a drink 
of water.” 

It was very kind in my dearie grand- 
mother. I sat up iv bed. My grandfa- 
ther put hia hand on my shoulders. It is 
a nice big hand. The light shined in at 
the door and stopped its being such a 
dreadful dark. It was beautiful water. 

My grandfather said: ‘‘ You don’t 
want to cry any more, my daughter.’’ 

[ said : ‘‘ No, grandfather.’’ 

He seemed as if he knew I wanted to 
be a good girl He seemed to like me 
just as well, [ laid down in bed. My 
pillow felt like a good pillow. My grand- 
father put his band on my head. He 
said: ‘‘ I would go right to sleep, my 
daughter.” ‘‘I said: ‘‘ Yes. grandfa- 
ther ’?— and next I knew ’twas morn- 
ing !— Marcia Cary, in Congregation- 
alist, 





Getting a Start in Life 


MINISTER, dying, lett two children, 

a boy and a girl, and a widow with 

ovly asmall pittance to live upon. The 
boy resolved to seek work. 

One day’ he applied to a well-known 
business man. He found the merchant 
reading the morning paper, and said to 
him : * Do you want a boy, sir ?”’ 

The gentleman studied him a moment, 
and then asked : * What can you do? ”’ 

“IT will do anything that will give me an 
honest living,’’ 

‘* Well, take these Loots dowr-stairs and 
black them,”’ 

The boy was “ at home ” blacking bodts ; 
he had been trained to it. His father used 
to say that blacking ministers’ boots was 
washing disciples’ feet. In a few minutes 
he returned with the boots so handsomely 
polished that the merchant said: ‘* Well, 
my lad, you have done those very well 
indeed.’’ 

** Yes, sir,” murmured the boy, modest- 
ly ; “ mother told me always todo well 
whatever I did.” 

“Come here tomorrow morning, and I 
will give you a trial.’”” — The Inland. 





IN BED 


Sometimes I like to have a cold, 
Fer then I stay in bed, 

And bave my paints and all my toys 
Arranged upon the spread. 


And I can have the button-box 
That lives on mother’s shelf. 

Of course, when I 4m well no one 
Can touch it but herself. 


I do not have to eat the things 
That come on other days, 
But oranges and jelly, too, 
To tempt me, mother says. 


Oh, every one is good and kind, 
And thinks it very sad, 
But mother knows I like the tun — 
Unless the pain is bad. 
— Selected. 





— Visitor: —“I want a high. bred- 
dog.” 

Attendant : — “ Thin this is wot ye want, 
sir. He’s a Skye terrier.’’ — Children’s Vis- 
itor. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Second Quarter Lesson VIII 


SunNDAY, May 21, 1905. 
JOHN 18: 28 40. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE 


1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: very one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice. — Jobn 18 : 87. 


2. DATE: Friday morning, April 7, A. D. 30, 


8. PLACE: hall, 
salem. 


4. PARALLEL NARRATIVES: Matt. 26: 
57 to 27: 28: Mark 14:65 to 15:15; Luke 22° 68 to 
28 : 24, 

5. CONNECTION: The agony in Getk- 
semane; the betrayal and arrest of Jesus; 
Peter’s denial ; the examination by Annas ; the 
examination before Caiaphas at an informal 
meeting of the Sauhedrin; the indignities 
offered to Jesus by the guards and attendants of 
Caiaphas ; a second and formal meeting of the 
Sanhedrin, and the condemnation of Jesus. 


Pilate’s judgment Jeru- 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday— John 18: 
1-14. Twuesday—John 18:15-27. Wednesday — 
John 18: 2840. Thursday — Luke 2:11:12, Frt- 
day — John 19:1-12. Saturday — Matt. 27 : 15 26. 
Sunday — | Pet. 2 : 20 25. 


il Introductory 


Condemned and bound, Jesus was con- 
ducted in the early morning to Pilate’s 
judgment hall. The priests had scruples 
about entering, duriag the feast, a hea- 
then abode, and the governor, there- 
fore, came out to meet them. He de- 
manded ‘‘ what accusation ’”’ they brought 
against their Prisoner. They had hoped 
to procure His condemnation on the mere 
decision of the council, and the demand 
disconcerted them. ‘‘ Had He not been 
am evil-doer,’’ they retorted, ‘‘ we would 
not have delivered Him up to thee.’”’ Pi- 
late replied, in substance, that if they had 
no specific and adequate charge, they 
might try the Prisoner themselves. But, 
they urged in reply, the authority to puta 
man to death is no longer ours. Forced, 
therefore, to present a political accusation, 
they brought forth Jesus’ claim to royalty ; 
He professes to be the King of the Jews, 
they alleged, and tries to persuade the peo- 
ple not to give tribute to Ceesar. Impressed 
with the absence of anything in Jesus’ 
demeanor or dress to support this charge 
in an earthly senee, and being acquainted, 
doubtless, with many details of His his- 
tory, Pilate took the Prisoner aside in 
the judgment hall, and questioned Him 
privately, eliciting simply the admission 
that His kingdom was not of this world, 
and that He came to bear witness to the 
truth. His followers did net fight with 
carnal weapons ; every one that is of the 
truth would hear His voice and own His 
kingship. Pilate’s nature had no response 
to doctrines of this kind. Half jestingly, 
or half contemptuously, he dismissed the 
eubject with the question, ‘‘ What is 
truth ?’ and went out to the priests. “ I 
find no crime in Him,’ he declared to 
these accusers of Jesus. This acquittal 


excited a turbulent and clamorous repeti- 
tion of the charges, during which Jesus 
maintained a dignified silence — even 
when Pilate, amazed at His strange com- 
posure, demanded of Him why He did 
not defend Himself. 

Our lesson does not contain the episode 
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of the sending of Jesus to Herod, and His 
return to Pilate, clad, by way of mockery, 
in an imperial robe. It takes up the nar- 
rative at the point where Pilate, referring 
to the custom (at the feast) of the governor 
to release a prisoner condemned to death, 
tried to enlist popular sympatby in behalf 
of Jesus by asking the people if they 
would choose the King of the Jews for this 
act of grace. But tbe people had been 
secretly won over by the priests by means 
of threats or plausible arguments to de- 
mand the execution of Jesus, and they 
replied therefore, ‘‘ Not this man, but Bar- 
abbas.’’ 


lll Expository 


28. Then led they Jesus — “ bound ” 
(Mark). Annas aad Caiaphas, apparently, 
were not in the procession. From Caia- 
phas—from his palace on the temple 
mount. Unto the hall of judgment 
(R. V., “into the palace ’’).— This palace 
was either the Castle of Antonia on the 
north side of the temple, or, more probably, 
as Edersheim suggests, Herod’s magnifi- 
cent palace, on the western hill of Jerusa- 
lem, near the Jaffa gate. It was early — 
about 6 A.M. They themselves went not 
into the judgment hall (R. V., “ palace’’). 
— Jesus went in, and, quite likely, John. 
Lest they should be defiled, etc. (R. V., 
* that they might not be defiled, but might 
eat the passover’’). — Their religious 
scruples would not permit them to contract 
defilement, but did not hinder their com- 
mitting the most awiul crimes, It is diffi 
cult to determine precisely what made them 
so sensitive on this occasion. Undoubtedly, 
to enter a heathen house during this feast 
rendered a devout Jew Levitically un- 
clean until evening, but “ eating the pass- 
over,’ a8 commonly understood, had al 
ready taken place — the evening before. 
The Revision commentators 'suggest that 
this meal had been interrupted by the pro. 
ceedings against Jesus, and that the priests 
were afxious to hasten proceedings and go 
back and complete the feast ; but it is better 
(with Edersheim and others) to refer this 
* eating ot the passover ”’ not to the paschal) 
lamb, but to all the paschal sacrifices, espe 
cially to what is calied the chagigah, or tes. 
tive offering, which was offered immediate. 
ly aiter the morning service of this first day 
and eaten on thst day. Had the priests 
contracted defilement, they could not have 
offered the chagigah,and could have had 
no share in the festivities of the day. 


The notorious fact that Italian bandits and 
murderers will make much of fasting, keep- 
ing Lent, confession, absolution, Virgin Mary 
worship, saint worship, and image worship, 
at the very time when they are arranging 
robberies and assassinations, is ar accurate 
illustration of the same principle. The extent 
to which formality and wickedness can go side 
by side is frightful and little known. The Jews 
were afraid of being defiled by going into a Gen- 
tile’s house at the very moment when they were 
doing the devil's work, and murdering the 
Prince of life (Ryle). 


29. Pilate then (R. V., “ therefore ’’) 
went out to them — in deference to their 
scruples. Pilate was the Roman procurator, 
the sixth (some say the fifth) holding that 
office. His duties were to collect the reve- 
nues and to administer justice. The right to 
execute sentence of death, which had been 
taken away from the Jewish tribunals after 
the deposition of Archelaus (A. D.), was 
vested in the procurator. The headquar- 
ters of this officer was at Cssarea, but he 
usually came to Jerusalem during the great 
feasts to preserve order. Pilate’s term of 
office lasted ten years (probably A. D. 27-36). 
What accusation bring ye against this 
man ? —a truly Roman question. He had 
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had private information that the accusers’ 
motive in this case was one of “envy;” 
but he must have specific charges if he is to 
judge “ this man.” 

The question seems to have startled and dis- 
concerted them. Their procedure had been pri- 
vate ; it was of the very essence of proceedings 
at Roman law that they were in public. Again, 
the procedure before the Sanhedrists had been 
in the form of a criminal investigation, while 
it was of the essence of Roman procedure to 
enter only on definite accusations. The ques- 
tion would come upon them the more unexpect- 
edly, that Pilate must, on the previous even- 
ing, have given his consent to the employment 
of the Roman guard which €ffected the arrest 
of Jesus (Edersheim). 


30. If he were not a malefactor — 
R. V., “if this man were pot an evil- doer.” 
We would (R.V., “‘ should ’’) not have de- 
livered him up to thee, — Their reply was 
evasive, angry, and yet peremptory: We 
have settled the question of His guilt ; we 
should not have troubled ourselves to bring 
Him to you were He not a maletactor. 


31. Take ye him (R. V., “ take him 
yourselves ’’’) and judge him, etc. — He 
meets their fanatical presumption ” with 
“ trigid sarcasm:” You will not have Him 
tried according to Roman law? Then try 
Him according to Jewish law, and see what 
you will make of it! Don’t come here 
browbeating me! It is not lawfal for us 

.. to put to death, — He forces them to 
contess the humiliation which their victors 
had put upon them. There were cases later 
on, however, in which the Jews forgot the 
restriction — the stoning of Stephen, for ex- 
ample, and the execution of James. 


{if they will not make a specific charge, he will 
not deai with the case, Pilate, impressed prob- 
ably by his wife’s dream (Matt. 27:19), tries in 
various ways to avoid sentencing Jesus to 
death: (1) He would have the Jews deal with 
the case themselves; (2) he sends Jesus to 
Herod; (3) he proposes to release Him in honor 
of the feast; (4) he will scourge Him and let 
Him go. Roman governors were not common- 
ly so scrupulous, and Pilate was not above the 
average ; a vague, superstitious dread was per- 
haps his strongest motive. Thrice in the course 
of these attempts does he pronounce Jesus in- 
nocent (verse 39 ; 19: 4, 6) (Cambridge ible). 

32, 33. That the saying (R.V., “ word ’’) 
of Jesus might be fulfilled. — See chap. 
12:32, 33; Matt. 20:19. Signifying what 
death (R. V., ‘‘by what manner of death’’) 


That 
Tired Feeling 


ts a Common 6pring Trouble. 

Xt’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and ether 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
%s impure. 

It’s a warning, teo, whicn only the 
hazardous fail te heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the bleod and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“I felt tired all the time and could not 








Roor, Gilead, Conn. *e 


Heod’s Sarsaparilia premises te 
sure and keeps the promise. 
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he should die. — The Jewish metbod was 
stoning; the} Roman, crucifixion, Then 
Pilate entered, etc. — He went in, appar- 
ently, to conduct a private investigation, 
Jesus}being within in charge of the guards. 
according to Luke’s account, the priests 
had trumped up some charges. They per- 
fidiously declared that Jesus had forbidden 
Jews to pay tribate to Casvar, and bad pro- 
claimed Himself a king (Luke 23:2). Art 
thou the |king of the Jews ? — The em: 
phatic word is “* thou ” — Thou, without a 
single royal accompaniment, branded by 
your nation as a maletactor, dost Thou 
claim to be king ? 


34. Sayest_thou this thing (R. V. omits 
* thing ’’) of thyself ? etc, — as though He 
would say, My answer must depend upon 
the meaning of the question. If you ask 
the question in the Roman sense, you ask 
whether I am the political king of the Jews; 
if in the Hebrew sense, whether I am the 
anointed, spiritual king — the Messiah. Did 
others tell you [am king, or do you ask of 
yourself? Do yow accuse Me, or do the 
Jews accuse Me? 


3. Am I a Jew? — With true Roman 
scorn the governor disowned being a Jew, 
and, therefore, to having put the question 
in the Jewish sense. Says Schaft: “ He 
proudly and indignantly repudiates a]l con- 
nection with Jewish expectations, which he 
despised as sheer fanaticism.” Thine own 
nation ,.. delivered thee unto me. — 
You are banded over to me by your own 
people and its religious chiets as a criminal. 
What hast thou done ?— Why is your 
nation so bitter against you? The priests 
bring no charges that I can act upon. Tell 
me yourself what the offence is. 


36. My kingdom —“ My ’”’ is emphatic 
—*“the kingdom that is Mine.’’ Jesus 
makes no answer to Pilate’s specific ques- 
tion. He goes back to the question of king- 
ship. Pilate must be taught plainly that 
he is dealing with a king, and must also 
learn the nature of His kingdom. Is not 
of this world —in either its nature or 
origin ; it is not political, and therefore re 
quires no carnal weapons, and can have no 
collision with the Roman or any other na- 
tion. Then would my servants fight. — 
Had Mine beena worldly kingdom, Ishould 
have been at the head ot a band of warriors 
who would have protected Me from the 
Jews. The “servants”? may reter to the 
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disciples, or to those who would have fol- 
lowed Him as a temporal prince. But now 
— “as the case now stands ;” as you see 
for yourself that I am unattended. Is my 
kingdom not from hence — not material 
or visible. 


Christ’s kingdom, though not of this world, is 
yet in this world and over this world (Schaff). 
—— Jesus brings before the Roman directly that 
truth for which his words had given the opening. 
It was not, as Pilate had implied, a Jewish ques- 
tion ; it was one of absolute truth ; it concerned 
allmen. The kingdom of Christ was not of this 
world at all, either Jewish or Gentile. Had it 
been otherwise, he would have led His followers 
toa contest for his claims and aims, and not 
have become a prisoner of the Jews (EHders- 
heim). 


87. Art thou a king, then ? — collogui- 
ally, ‘‘so then you are a king, are you? ” 
And we can imagine the curious, quizzing 
look with which the Roman regarded this 
strange, evidently harmless Being, whom he 
could not help respecting, although His 
ideas were incomprehensible, and, to him, 
fanatical. Thou sayest that I am king. — 
The American Kevisers prefer: ‘ Thou 
sayest it, for I am a king.’”’ To this end 
was I born, etc. — R. V., “* To this end have 
I been born, and to this end am I come into 
the world.’’ ThatI should bear witness 
unto the truth — 2 Cor. 1:20; Rev. 3:14. 
In the domain of truth I am king. My in- 
carnation and mission were for this object, 
that I should be enthroned Truth — reveal. 
ing it, confirming it. Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice, — It you ask 
who are My subjects who hear (obey) My 
word, they are neither Jews nor Gentiles 
as such, but they include all who earnestly 
love the truth, all the obedient children ot 
truth. Commentators also find in this pas. 
sage that even Pilate had his chance of sal- 
vation. Says Lange: ‘** This is the form in 
which He is able to preach the Gospel to 
this rman in this position: If thou art of the 
truth, if the impulse of truth is the vital 
impulse that influenceth thee, thou wilt 
know Me, and art saved.’’ 


38. What is truth ? — possibly the im- 
patient exclamation of a man who was 
either skeptical of the existence of any 
truth, regarding it as the will-of the-wisp 
ot wrangling philosophers; or, possibly, 
the jesting, half-ironical exclamation of 
one, who, while perceiving dimly what 
Jesus meant, had so little kinship to the 
truth in his own nature, that he could not 
comprehend the subject, and was therefore 
indifferent toit. He went out — not wait- 
ing tor an answer. But he understood the 
case now. Jesus was evidently no vulgar 
inciter to sedition ; He was only a religious 
enthusiast from whom Ceesar’s kingdoni 
could have nothing to fear. If he can, he 
willsave Him. I findin him no fault at 
all (R. V., “I find no crime in him ”’) —a 
judicial acquittal, to which he, as the 
Roman governor, should have firmly stood. 
John is silent as to the torrent of accusation 
which tollowed Pilate’s declaration (Luke 
23: 5), and the remarkable silence of Jesus, 
who, just inside the threshold, heard it all ; 
also the sending of Jesus to Herod. 


39. But ye have a custom, — When 
Jesus was returned from Herod, Pilate 
summoned the chief priests and people and 
informed them that Herod concurred with 
him as to the innocence of the Prisoner. He 
suggested, therefore, that they nominate 
Him for the customary act of grace at this 
testival. Evidently Pilate thought this 
would cause a popular demonstration in 
tavor ot Jesus ; that the priests were in the 
minority, and that the people would vote 
for His release, He reasoned that Jesus 
was certainly more popular than Barabbas. 
But he was caught here in his own net. The 
chief priests had been busy with the people, 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 





The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder Remedy 





SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL 


Swamp-Root, discovered {by the eminent 
kidney and bladder specialist, promptly 
cures kidney, liver, bladder, and uriciacid 
troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the back, 
rheumatism, dizziness, ‘*headache, uervous- 
ness, catarrh of the bladder, gravel or cal- 
culi, bloating, sallow?#complexion, puffy or 
dark circles under the; eyes, suppression’ of 
urine, or compelled to} pass water often day 
and night. 

Ths mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world.famous kidney remedy, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp: Root, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest tor its wonderful cures 
ot the most distressing cases. If you need 
a medicine, you should have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended fur 
everything, but it you have kidney, liver, 
bladder, or uric acid trouble, you will find 
it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. You may have a sample bottle 
ot Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root and a pam- 
phlet that tells all about it, including many 
of the thousands of letters?received trom 
sufferers cured, both sent jfree by mail. 
Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please be sure to mention that you 
read this generous offer in Z1on’s HERALD. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember 
the name, Swamp-Root,*. Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp- Root, and the address, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., on every bottle. 








plying them with arguments and making 
them believe that Jesus was an impostor. 


IV Inferential 


1. Hypocrisy is scrupulous as to rites 
and forms, unscrupulous as to right and 
law. 


2. The upright judge is not content to be- 
gin a cause well ; he ends it well. 


8, Epitheis are not arguments. Christ 
was called a maletactor — a charge which 
could not ve proved ; a shameful charge in 
the case of One who went about doing good, 
and who challenged His enemies to convict 
Him of sin. 


4. Atthe bar of Pilate our Lord claimed 
kingship in the realm of truth ; it is won- 
dertvul to read this claim in the light of what 
tollowed and ot subsequent history. 


5. The sincere inquirer after truth will 
not fail to find Christ and His kingdom. 


6. They who are not of the truth are quite 
ready to sneer at it, or disbelieve in its ex. 
istence. 


7. It is one thing to pronounce Christ 
faultless, and quite another thing to be Hin 
follower. 


8. We should not torget “* the good con- 


tession ’’ which our Lord witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate (1 Tim, 6: 13). 
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Epworth League Column 





Epworth League Reports 


The General Secretary of the Epworth 
League has made a call for reports from 
every chapter of the League. It is a most 
important step. Never before has such an 
attempt been made to gather information. 
There has long been an intense desire 
throughout the church for just such tacts 
as these reports include. If our chapters 
will each respond promptly, they will not 
only contribute to a gratifying knowledge 
ot the present situation, but supply definite 
intormation indispensable to the best prog- 
ress and highest welfare of the League. 
Surely there should be found in Metho- 
dism no pastor or cabinet officer who 
would fail to respond to this important re- 
quest. Blanks have been printed in the 
Epworth Herald, and may be secured from 
the Central Office, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago. 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 





Growing up’ for God 
Sunday, May 21 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D, D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


May 15. Growing like Joseph. Gen. 39: 1-8. 


May 16. Like Samuel. 1 Sam. 3: 19 21, 

May 17. Like Josiah. 2 Chron. 34; 1-7. 

. Like Daniel. Dan. 1: 8 17. 

. Like Timothy. 2 Tim. 1: 3 12, 

. Like Jesus. Luke 2: 40 52. 

. Topic — Growing up for God. Eph. 4: 
1-16. (Union meeting with the 
Juniors.) 

‘**The oak tree’s boughs once touched the 

grass ; 
But every year they grew 
A little farther trom the ground, 


And nearer toward the blue.’’ 


Growth is the watchword of nature. 
To the seed she speaks, and lo! its living 
germ starts on its jouruey, swells and 
bursts its bull and manifests the strength 
of life. To the shrub she calls, awake! 
and the dull branches stir, the sap rises, 
tender buds appear and it stands forth in 
robes of cheering green. The hillside 
oak she commands. Sturdy old oak, with 
fierce tempests and wild storms in its 
proud form ! Slow it is to obey, but it can- 
not resist the law of growth under which 


it exists, So it grows, grows from rootlet. 
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to topmost bough, and with earnest voice 
it says to us: 


“So live that you each year may be, 
While time glides softly by, 
A little farther from the earth, 
And nearer to the sky.” 


How rapid is the growth of the mush- 
room. A marvel it is tor speed! Like 
Jonah’s gourd it may spring up in a night 
and perish inaday. Not so with the giant 
trees of California. They may be a cen- 
tury in climbing to their lofty height; but 
they flourish their majestic forms through 
millenniums ot time. The Indian’s wig- 
wam may be thrown upinan hour. Fron- 
tiersmen build their cabins in a few days. 
But a great cathedral, intended to last to 
the end, arises by slow degrees. The 
splendid Cologne cathedral—an oratorio 
in stone— was hundreds ot years in process 
of construction. Workmen began in youth 
and spent their entire lives upon it, and leit 
it incomplete tor other hands to carry for- 
ward. Thus is it with Christ’s vast unseen 
spiritual temple. Slowly it rises under 
the loving toil of myriads of willing work- 
ers. How grand the privilege to help carry 
it forward to completion! Each must grow 
into this living temple ot Christ; not in a 
day, not tora day, but for the eternity of 
God. 


‘' Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow 
apace ; 
And since, methinks, I would not grow s0 
fast, 
Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds 
make haste.’’ 


Sub Pondere Cresco 


This is the inscription worn by an old 
Scotch martyr on his crest. “I grow under 
weight.”” Below the inscription was a 
palm tree with weights pending from its 
fronds. In spite of these weights the tree 
was straight as an arrow, with its crown of 
glory high in air. It is said that every- 
where this tree grows best when heavily 
loaded. This was the symbol of the mar- 
tyr’s life. Best he grew when opposed and 
persecuted. 


Our Scripture lesson is a wealth of valuable 
trutbs and deeply practical instructions. 


1. “For the perfecting of the saints” (v. 12). 
What a sublime picture of God’s supreme pur- 
pose! A perfected universe inhabited by per- 
fected human personalities in congenial com- 
panionship with the angelic and the divine. 
‘*Saints.” Many of them are embryonic as 
yet, but growth will bring ithem to complete 
sainthood. Such a possible outcome should 
incite us to lift ourselves above our present 
selves conticually, towards those summits for 
which we are designed. 


2. “The edifying of the body of Christ.” 
Here we bave the social side of Christian 
growth. It is not for ourselves alone that we 
develop, but a part are we o! the whole “ body 
of Christ” (v.12). This is an honor not to be 
lightly esteemed. 

8. “Speaking the truth in love” (v.15). This 
is one of the chief helps toward growth. What 
can expand the soul more than the exercise 
here suggested?” ‘ We will love both friend 
and fue in all our strife.” 


4. “Increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love” (v.16). The body of Christ — 
His Church — building itself up in love, must 
be very pleasing to Him anda rich compensa- 
tion to Him for what He suffered in order that 
such a glorious result might be attained. 

5 The figure here used might be applied ap- 
propriately to the local church, in which every 
member supplies his full part toward the 
strengta and honor and combined influence of 
the whole society. 


New Recruits 


In the ideal church young people are accord- 
ed most hearty recognition, Every year our 
League needs to be reinforced by the incoming 
of new life. Boys and girls, with the increas- 
ing facilities for education, acquire intelligence 
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that gives them an advantage not enjoyed by 
their ancestors. Toenlist them for Christ and 
the church is no small part of our League's 
mission. This requires tact and cordiality ang 
sincere sympathy with them in their exuber- 
ant activities. The world is bidding for these 
bright men and women of the near future. go 
must we. Ob, how vastly important that they 
be won and held in tbeir allegiance to Christ ! 
Kindness, appreciation, social companionship, 
making ourselves one with them in all things 
that they should relish, not only on 8pecia) 
occasions, but as our habitual attitude ang 
Spirit, will go a loug way toward keeping them 
with us. Welcome, Juniors! Welcome to our 
meeting today and to our hearts for the years 
to come! 
The decorator crab, as it becomes too | 

for its old shell, is radua lly forming unde. 
neath, a new shell, neconced in the new one 
the old is left behind. Tbis experience, we are 
told by naturalists, is not without inconven- 
lence and pain. In its soft shell it has to exer- 
cise much care to avoid injury. However, it 
hardens daily and ere long it is making joyous 
progress in its new domicile. Some incon- 
venience, some discomfert, some suffering 
may attend our growth. Better this, however, 
than cramped quarters, pinched wers, and 
narrow horizon. Larger opportunities call out 
the healthy soul. This is the true plan for an 


expanding church and for each individ 
member. They should ever say: _ 


‘Build thee more lofty mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll.” 


Norwich, Conn. 


HAVE FAITH AND BE CURED 


Mark H. Jackson, of Syracuse, N. Y., is doing 
more for the sick and suffering than any other 
one ma.in the world. He wants all readers of 
ZION’S HERALD who are suffering from Rheu- 
matism to be cured, and will send to any sub- 
scriber or reader, absolutely free, a 17-day trial 
of bis wonderful “ Home Cure” for Rheuma- 
tism. It will cure you to stay cured, no matter 
how long and terribly you have suffered. This 
precious remedy is purely vegetabie, perfectly 
barmiless, and all who are troubled with this 
terrible, painful disease in any form need suffer 
no longer. Just send your name and address to 
Mark H. Jackson, Syracuse, N.Y. Tell your 
friends about this wonderful offer, too, and 
have them send. 


Read this letter from one who has 
suffered and is cured : 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 
Mr. MARK H. JACKSON, Syracuse, N, x. 

DEAR S18; 1 received your letter yesterday 
with pleasure Your Home Rheumatism Cure 
is all right, and 1do thoroughly recommend it 
to all who are bothered with rheumatism. I 
bad three boxes of your Home Rheumatism 
Cure, and the second box cured me entirely, but 
thought I would take allof it and make it a 
sure thing. 





Yours truly, 
W. CLARENCE WELLER. 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 


BABII 


Young’s Hotel is situated at Winthrop 
Beach, in the town of Winthrop, Mass., 
about tour miles from Boston, on the corner 
of the Atlantic tront of the State Boulevard 
and Tewksbury St., looking out on the open 
sea. For twenty-three years Dr. John D. 
Young, builder, owner and proprietor of 
the Hotel, successtally conducted the same. 
The location is the finest to be had at Win- 
throp Beach. From the front piazza one 
can see the surging ocean in all its grand- 
eur ; vessels are constantly in view, enter- 
ing and departing trom Boston Harbor, 
Every facility is given for surt bathing, 
fishing and boating, such as cannot be 
excelled anywhere along the shore. 

The Boston Transcript says: “ Few large 
cities like Boston can boast of having so 
near its borders a summer resort like Win- 
throp, where both country and beach are 
combined. It can be reached in less than 
thirty minutes from the city by either boat 
or rail. Young’s Hotel is desirable in every 
way, standing on the beach as it does, fac- 
ing the ocean and giving an uninterrupted 
view of the sea.”’ 

Early Application should be made to 
‘secure accommodations. 
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The Great Awakening in London 
Continued from page 589 





chorus alone to the great multitude. In 
their sweet childish voices they sang the 
refrain about Jesus: 


“ A sunbeam, a sunbeam, 
Jesus wants me for a sunbeam ; 
A sunbeam, a sunbeam, 
I'll be a sunbeam for Him.” 


The three little girls were with a party of 
twenty Hebrew children who had come to 
the hall from the poor Whitechapel district. 
Before the meeting ended eleven of the 
twenty stood up to confess Christ. Two 
days later Mr. Alexander received the 
following letter trom the lady who had 
brought the Jewish children to the hall: 


‘ DEAR MR. ALEXANDER: 1 should so like 
you to know that the second of the three little 
Jew:sh girls you called up to sing today isa 
real little sunbeam at home. She was in the 
big blue cape; her name is Fanny Shmolevski. 
Her father has been in America for a year now, 
and the mother apd four children have a hard 
struggle, but Fanny’s faith helps her mother 
through many adark hour. The other day the 
mother said: ‘I couldn’t help crying a little — 
not mucb, for I did trust my Heavenly Father, 
but I bad just had votice to quit from the land- 
lord, and didn’t Know what we should do. 
Fanny came in and asked why I was crying, 
and said: “Mummy, have you forgotten our 
Father in heaven? Let’s pray.” So down she 
went on her little knees and told God how 
lonely and friendless and helpless we were, and 
that she was only a little girl and couldn’t help, 
but He was her big Father in heaven who could 
do everything. Would He have pity, and an- 
swer, and help?’ The answer came before the 
week was over in the form of a lodger girl, who 
paid tor half the room, 

‘‘ There has been a work going on in many of 
the children’s hearts for a long while, and some 
of thera have been caned in the Jewish day- 
school for coming to my class. Teday brought 
them toa decision, snd I am just overflowing 
with joy and thankfulness to God, 

“ Yours sincerely in Him, 
“MARION ROLFE,” 


Mr. Alexander read this letter to the 
thousands at one of the Albert Hall meet- 
ings, and as he finished tears were fowing 
and handkerchiefs were being used in 
every part of the hall. But this is uot the 
end ot the story. A day or two later Mr. 
Alexander received a letter containing $1 
from a member of his choir, who is a serv- 
ant girl. Others also sent contributions, 
and already a sum of $35 has been raised tor 
the destitute txmily. One little boy wrote 
a beautiful letter to Mr. Alexander and en- 
closed $5 trom himself and little sister. It 
was found that the mother of Fanny is a 
Christian, as well as the little girl herself, 
and efforts are being made to send the tam- 
ily over to the tather in America. 

The entire i.cident brings home to one’s 
mind with a new force the beautiful words 
ot Jesus: “ Verily, I say unto you, ex- 
cept ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom ot heaven. Whosoever, therefore, 
shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ 

After a ten days’ rest the evangeliste be- 
gin the second part ot their London cam- 
paign at Brixton, where a corrugated iron 
building has been erected for their meet 
ings at a cost of $35,000. It will hold 6,000 
people, and services will be held each aiter- 
noon and evening, except on Fridays, for 
eight weeks. Brixton is a thickly populat- 
ed district in the south of London, where 
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the middle class of well-to-do people re- 
side. The last month of the crusade will 
probably be spent in the midst of the poor 
people of the East End of London. 

The revival fire is spreading not only 
over London, but throughout all England 
as well. Revival meetings are being held 
nightly in hundreds ot churches and chap- 
els, and thousands are being brougbt into 
the kingdom each week. Dr. Torrey is 
convinced that the religious awakening 
will spread throughout the entire world, 
and will prove ito be the greatest revival 
in history. 








—— Miss Hemingway hada very pleasant voy- 
age across the Atlantic, and says she is so happy 
to be so near her dear Malaysian girls. 


— Our Korean Christians are asxing for 
hymunals with si,aple notation so that they may 
learn all the tunes. The missionaries are writ- 
ing out on large sheets of papers the “ do, re, 
mi,” and teaching audiences by this crude 
method. 


— The late Joseph Cook used to call Japan 
‘the rudder of Asia.” Our missionaries feel this 
to be a well-applied name, and ask us to rein- 
force them in this time of transition. More 
cards and pictures can be used in the hospital 
work. 


— Our “ beloved physician,” Dr. Sheldon, is 
now in this country. Her vacation expenses 
are not yet provided for. Some of us will have 
a happier outing if we share in this beautiful 
plan for the rest time of this pioneer missionary 
of ours. 


—A hundred Japanese emigrants sailed re- 
cently from Yokohama for Mexico. They went 
in the steamship “ Korea.” 


— Two Chinamen were converted in one of 
our Mexico churches not long ago. 


— Our Mission property at Pauri, India, was 
injured in the late earthquake. As we havea 
large girls’ school in this mountain station, we 
are especially thankful that the damage did not 
result in loss of life among these children. 


— Dr. Terry things that she has work enough 
for two medical missionaries in Chang Li. And 
Miss Glover has her hands full with the training 
of the Bible women who are to go Out into the 
country round about Chang Li. 


—The fifth of the eight women who met on 
the 2384 of March, 13869, and organized the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, has 
passed to her reward. Mrs. Thomas Kingsbury 
will be greatly missed from the monthly board 
meetings, at which she was a taithful attendant 
for all these years. 


— All items for the July Quarterly should be 
in the hands of the secretaries by Junel. Aux- 
iliaries which have had some especially nice 
program should fully report it for the benefit of 
others. 

— At the April quarterly meeting in Asbury 
Temple, Waltham, the treasurer’s report ex- 
cited great interest. At New Haven the resolu- 
tion was passed to raise $40,000 this year. It was 
done in faith, with a full realization of the 
amount of hard work and self denial required 
to raise such asum. God has heard prayer, and 
we have now $4,000 more at this time than last 
year. This makes exactly half the amount 
needed. Let us unite to thank God and take 
courage to work for the remainder. 

—The work of the Women’s Foreign and 
Home Missionary Societies is to have one bour 
at the coming Missionary Convention at 
Worcester, May 28. Mrs. Wilkinson, of Folts In- 
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stitute, will be the speaker. A Chinese news 
paper heads an article on the progrers of Chris- 
‘anity in India with this title: “ Christ Fiour- 
ishing Exceedingly.” What the Chinaman 
meant to express we shall hear about if we at- 
tend this convention. 


——lf allour New England Branch mission- 
aries would write as frequently as Miss Mudge 
and Miss Chisholm, the auxiliaries would’ be in 
close touch with the work in the field. The 
thanks o! the Branch are due to those who take 
time trom their rest hours to keep us thus in- 
formed. 


—— A sad procession went down to one of the 
railway stations in Japan recently. Over 800 
widows and orphans went to meet the bodies of 
the fathers and husbands who had been killed 
in the war. Our missionaries write of the 
heartrending scenes of suffering among those 
thus left without their protectors. 


—The Summer School at Norttfleld will be 
from July 24 to 81, and the total expense from 
Boston for the trip and week’s stay with all 
privileges may be made as low as $15 —Jess if 
several go together. This means a delightfal 
vacation, and yet the preparation for your 
work as leaders in auxiliaries for the coming 
year. Apply to district secretaries for leafiets. 


— A recent article in the Mission Review on 
“How to Interest Children in Missions,” 
speaks of the necessity of using missionary 
books. Don’t fail to add some of these to your 
next shopping list. Mrs. Small can give youa 
large choice. And attec reading be sure to put 
the best ones into your trank for summer out- 
ings. Allof us do not feel that we can speak on 
this topic, but we can all lend a book and let 
that-do its work for God and bumanity. May 
God help us to do our part. 


—— Miss Hartford is io start home in June, 
after a remarkably long service without vaca- 
tion, She will be warmly welcomed in the 
New Hampshire Conference as well as by the 
Branch. They feel a special ownership of Miss 
Hartford, and all the Standard Bearers will be 
eager to meet her. We hope to havea suitable 
building for a home for her when she returns. 


—— Recently there was held in Calcutta a 
congress of women! The titie of the assembly 
was the “ Bharat Mahila Som:j.” A few Euro- 
pean ladies met with the Hindu, Mahrati, 
Parsee and Mohammed .n ladies, and the dis- 
cussiuns were carried on in three languages. 
Among other tuings,a@ resolution was passed 
expressing the joy of the Indian women ai the 
recovery of Lady Curzon. The Hinda idea of 
womanhood is thus giving way to the Onris- 
tiap. 


—— It is said that never before in the history 
of the world bas a word come into such sudden 
popularity as the * Banzai” of Japan. They 
are teaching it to the Russians, but the rest of 
the world is taking it up voluntarily. Even 
our King’s Herald calldren are learning to say, 
“Dai Nippon Banzai,” at the close of their 
studies on Japan, and it means to them not 
only * Victory to great Japan,” but victory to 
the cause of Christ in the Island Empire. 


What a different attitude will the church of: 


God have ip the next generation if the children 
are now tuught thus to shout “ Victory " for 
the world wide kingdom of our Lord, 


—Itis all from the point of view, or rather 
from the attitude of the beart, that we view 
the nations. Te “ yellow peril’ of the uninter- 
ested becomes the “golden opportunity” of 
those who look for the redemption of mankind 
and believe that China is yet to be won for 
Christ. If it is true that “asa man thinketh, 
so is he,” where are we today in regard to the 
inheritance of Jesus Christ? Our mails are 
c-owded with invitations to invest in gold 
mines or copper or something else which will 
make us rich. [t is time for our missionary 
workers to use the mails to offer investments 
in this work. Here are our Thank-offsring leaf- 
lets, free for you to use. Write to the Depot of 


Supplies, Room 18, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, for 
some of these to send to friends who may not 
yet be interested in the subiect. Send to ever 
one to whom you would givean ad. of a busi- 
ness proposition. Thou Knowest not which 
will prosper. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





THE WORLD AS INTENTION : A CONTRIBUTION 
TO TELEOLOGY. By L. P. Gratacap, Curator of 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. Eaton & Mains: New York. Price, 
$1.25, net. 


The author remarks illuminatingly in his 
preface, that his work is an extension of a 
paragraph of Mr. Millis, namely: ‘“ The 
on)y admissible moral theory ot creation is 
that the principle of good cannot at once 
and altogether subdue the powers of evil, 
either physical or moral; could not place 
mankind in a world free trom the neces- 
sity of an incessant struggle with the ma- 
leficent powers, or make them always vic- 
torious in that struggle, but could and did 
make them capable of carrying on the 
fight with vigor and progressively increas- 
ing success.” In other words, the intention 
ot the Creator, and not the actual execu- 
tion, hampered by the necessary condi- 
tions of the case and as at present seen, 
should be our standard in judging the 
world, the church, the Bible, and justify- 
ing their Divine author. It is a wholesome 
book, that will set people thinking on right 
lines. The author says; “* The principle of 
detectivity in the Bible as expressing an 
intention, working against resistance, is 
the tormal characterization of a fact recog- 
nized by scholars.” In other words, the 
difficulties met by the Divine Mind in try- 
ing to reveal itself through human lan. 
guage and human instruments have 
brought many defects into the result, as all 
who tace the facts must admit. The inten- 
tion of the Bible is life in its deepest and 
broadest sense; “‘ The Bibie is an instruc- 
tion and a prescription for life.’”’ Every- 
thing else is subsidiary. But this intention 
is very impertectly carried out,is unfin 
ished. ‘‘ The Supreme Mind is masked in 
the Bible.” We are forced to treat it asa 
book conceived upon human principles. 
There can be no literal and invariable rule 
of interpretation applied toit. ‘ The Bible 
is an involved and mu)ltitudinous sum- 
mary of events and principles, disturbeu 
at places by the intrusion of ethnic tables, 
national and archaic prepossessions and 
prejudices, and yet retaining within its 
covers the inspiration of the Supreme 
Mind ; thus it is the resuli of intention and 
resistance, and its study is to be intrusted 
alone to the educated, the caretul, and the 
circumspect.” 

HUMANITY AND Gop. By Samuel Cbadwick,. 
F. H. Keveli Co.: New Yora. Price, $1.50, net. 
A volume of sermons by a distinguished 

English Wesleyan preacher who made 

many triends in this country by his serv- 

ice at Northfield a few years since. The 
book is named trom the discourse which 
opens it, and contains sixteen other dis- 
courses, mostly on topics pertaining to 

Christian experience. There is one on the 

* Coming ot the Spirit,” ‘*‘ The Spirit - filled 

Lite,” ** Christian Periection,” ‘*‘ The Chris- 

tian Benediction,” etc. His views on per- 

fection are, in the main, tairly sensible and 
moderate and modern, yet they leavs con- 
siderable to be desired in the direction of 
clearness. He has broken away from the 
old nomenclature to some degree, but does 
not seem to have tully grasped some im- 
portant distinctions. He recognizes two 
kinds of perfection, but does not distin- 
guish them with entire accuracy. One, he 
says, indicates finality, the other fitness, 
the latter alone being practical and present. 
It is, he says, “‘maxing man fit in every 
part to do the will ot God,” “no deficiency, 
no disorder, no discord,’’ * heart, soul, and 
mind cleansed from every defilement, 
united and harmonized,” “not taultiess- 
ness, but blamelessness,” ‘‘ perfect in mo- 
tive and pertect according to the capacity 
ot the worker.” He betrays some contu- 
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sion when he attempts to explain the dif- 
terence between the work done at conver- 
sion and at entire sanctification. ‘ There 
is a sense,” he admits, ‘in which sanctifi- 
cation is entire in regeneration.’’ What 
this is he does not plainly say in so many 
words, but he seems to mean that it is 
entire so far as light is given. But he does 
not consistently carry out the thought 
when he tries to show what the further 
process is. He simply talks in a vague 
way about the fleshly being eradicated and 
the carnalities purged out, but what these 
misleading figures really stand for, he 
apparently does not know. He says: ‘‘In 
this state of entire sanctification the entire 
man is preserved without blame,’’ but ig 
not faultless. But he has just previously 
admitted that at conversion the surrender 
was without reserve up to the measure of 
light, and hence the young convert was 
without blame. “ No Christian can live in 
sin, or knowingly withhold anything irom 
the Lord.” If this is so, how tutile and 
toolish to declare that the difference be- 
tween the two states is that in one the 
beliover is blameworthy or sinful, and in 
the other he is blameless or sinless. It is 
sad to see our most popular preachers and 
our most pretentious authorities alike 
stumbling over this matter. 

THE APOSTLE PETER.’ Outline Studies in his 
Life, Character, and Writings. By W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, B. D., Vicar o’ St. Paul’s, 
London. F. H. RevellCo.: New York. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

These are in the strictest sense owtlines 
only, to be filled up by the investigation 
and study ot the reader. Asa help to per- 
sonal meditation or Bible class work they 
cannot fail to be valuable. There are 30 
studies in the life, and 30 in the writings, 
covering all available sources cf informa- 
tion and fuli of suggestiveness. The book 
makes an excellent commentary on the 
epistles of Peter and on those portions of 
the Gospels and the Acts which treat ot his 
doings and sayings. It is worthy of high 
commendation. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS. 
By William D. Murray. The International 
Committee of Young Men's Ubristian Associa- 
tions New Yorks. Price, 75 cents. 

These studies are an attempt. to make the 
Minor Prophets a subject for devotional 
study. They have to thisend been arranged 
in briet daily portions, and are printed so 
that questions can be answered in writing. 
They were prepared originally for use in 
the author’s Bible class of business men. 
Out of each class which has thus studied 
them one or more of the members has gone 
into Christian work, having heard thé call 
ot God through the prophets ot old. The 
text used is the American Revised Version, 
and tin every other way the studies are up- 
to-date. They are 28 in number, beginning 
with Amos and running to Jonah, the topic 
ot the latter being, “‘ Salvation to the Utter- 
most.’”’ It is called “ one ot the most sub- 
lime revelations of truth in the Old Testa- 
ment.’’ How sad that it should be know; to 
most only for its connection with a whale! 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAN. A Series of 

Discourses. By Robert Afton Holland, 8. T. 

D. G, P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, 

75 cents. 

This volume is mainly a protest against 
the complaint of labor voiced in Edwin 
Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe.” 
It isan avowal of the author’s faith in the 
actual world as God’s world, with divine 
reason in its history and divine order in its 
institutions. He has no sympathy with so- 
cialism or with the common complaints 
that look to something of that sort as the 
only antidote to the evils of the time. He is 
an Episcopal clergyman of St. Louis, and 
gave the substance of these discourses ten 
years ago to the students of the University 
ot Michigan. They are published as the 
Slocum Lectures of that institution. 
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DR. GRENFELL’S PARISH, THE DEEP SEA 
FISHERMEN. By Norman Duncan. F.H. Re. 
vell Co. : New York. Price, $1, net. 

The author of “ Doctor Luke ” takes up 
his facile pen again to relate many heart. 
searching incidents secured at first hand 
from the sealers, the men of the fleet, and 
all the rest on the Labrador and Newfound- 
land coast who constitute Dr. Grenteli’s 
parish. It is refreshing to come across 
such an original character, so every way 
noble and worthy to be admired, as this Ox- 
tord man who is at once master seaman, 
missionary, magistrate, physician, pro- 
moter of industry, and helpful triend to 
every fisherman in those bleak, stormy 


.| waters of the North. 


Koso: A Story of the Russo Japanese War. 
By Herbert Strang. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
New York. Price, $1.50. Illustrated. 

Kobo is a dashing romance for boys, 
founded on the Russo-Japanese War, and 
worthy of the late Mr. Henty at his best. 
The hero, Kobo, is « fearless Japanese spy 
whose adventures carry him through most 
difficult experiences and hard-fought fights 
by sea and land. The book contains many 
detailed descriptions of modern naval war- 
fare, and a thrilling and accurate account 
of the battle of the Yalu. This is a story 
that every schoolboy will enjoy, and one 
that will be read with much pleasure and 
profit by many older readers as well. 

THE DRINK PROBLEM IN MODERN LIFE. By 


Henry C. Potter. T. Y. Crowell & Co.: New 
York. Price, 30 cents, net. , 


This is the substance of a charge origi- 
nally delivered by the Bishop at a conven- 
tion of his diocese, and presents forcibly 





COFFEE HEART 
Very Piain in Some People 





A great many people go on suffering 
from annoying ailments tor a long time 
before they can get their own consent to 
give up the indulgence from which their 
trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes his 
experience as follows : 

“TIT became satisfied some months ago 
that Lowed the palpitation of the heart, 
trom which 1. suffered almost daily, to the 
use of coffee (I had been a coftee drinker 
tor thirty years), but I tound it very hard 
to give up the beverage. 

“T realized that I must give upthe harm- 
tul indulgence in coftee, but I felt the 
necessity tor a hot table drink, and as tea 
is not to my liking, I was at a loss for 
awhile what todo, ’ 

**One day. I ran across a very sensible 
and straightforward presentation of the 
claims of Postum Food Coffee, and was so 
impressed thereby that I concluded to give 
it a trial. My experience with it was un- 
satisfactory till [T learned how it ought to 
be prepared — by thorough boiling fer not 
less than 15 or 20 minutes. After I learned 
that lesson, there was no trouble. Postum 
Food Coffee proved to. be a most palatable 
and satisfactory hot beverage, and I have 
used it ever since. ' 

“* The effect on my health has been most 
salutary. It has completely cured the heart 
palpitation trom which I used to suffer so 
much, particularly after breakfast, and I 
never have a return of it except when I 
dine or lunch away from home and am 
compelled todrink the old kind of coftee 
because Postum is not served. I find that 
Postum Food Coffee cheers and invigorates 
while it produces no harmful stimulation.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eyeopener to 
many. i . ‘ 

Read the little book, ** The Road to Well- 
ville,” in every package. 


his well-known views, which, it hardly 

needs be said, are not our views. We do 

not find that he specifically mentions the 

Subway Tavern, but he has much to say 

about;the importance of freedom and the 

futility of repressive laws which work, he 
thinks, more harm than good. Moral 
suasion and substitution are his panaceas 

— good so far as they go; but, as we hold, 

by no means enough, efficient to some de- 

gree, but not sufficient. 

W ONDER-BooKk. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Ed- 
ited for School Use by L. E. Wolfe, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Antonio, Texas. The 
Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, 25 cents. 
These adaptations of classical myths, like 

the **Gorgon’s Head’ and the “ Golden 

Touch of Midas,” six in number, were 

written in Lenox more than fifty years ago, 

and are now offered to the present genera- 
tion of children in very attractive form. 

Cyr’s GRADED ART-READERS. Book Two, 
Ginn & Co.: Boston. Price, 35 cents, net. 
Copies of paintings are presented as sub- 

jects tor the children’s lessons, and the 
stories which lie back of the pictures are 
told in simple language. Twenty-eight 
paintings are introduced in this second 
volume of the series. 

How TO BRING Up OUR Boys. ByS. A. Nicoll. 


BETHINK YOURSELVES. By Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
THE Lost AKT OF READING. By Dr. W. R. 


Nisoll. 
THE INNER LIFE. By J. R. Miller. 
Price, each, 


T. Y. Crowell & Co.: New York. 

80 cents, net. 

Four small books of the ** What is Worth 
While ” series, whose contents are suffi- 
ciently indicated by their titles, and whose 
quality is guaranteed by the reputation oi 
the authors. 

LAUDIUM CRUCIS. A Meditation for Good Fri- 
day upon the Seven Words from the Cross. 
By Walter Lowrie. Longmans, Green & Co. : 
New York. Price, 90 cents, net. 

These meditations are designed mainly 
tor private use. They touch, on many sides, 
the profoundest problems of the Christian 
faith, and constitute what may be called an 
essay in unsystematic theology. They are 
written from the standpoint of modern his- 
torical scholarship and in a devout spirit. 
Much profit, and only profit, is to be ob- 
tained from their thoughtiul perusal. The 
author was for a time a Fellow of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and ia now assistant 
minister of Emmanuel Church, Boston. 
Ke has sent forth several excellent books 
before. 


THE SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY ; or, The Earth 
ly Purgatory. By L. Dougall. Funk & Wag- 
nalis Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 

A detective story wherein New York is 
the scene of the crime and a mountain of 

North Georgia is the place where the un- 








Lost Only One Hour’s Sleep -- What 
Jonathan Stearns Says about 
the Combination Oil 
Cure for Cancer 


Van Wert, lowa, March 11, 1904. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR SIRS: AsI promised you a testimonial 
for your Combination Oil Cure for Cancer if my 
cancer did not return inside of a year,I feel 
now that it is due you, as my cancer was healed 
one year ago tbis week (March 6, 1908). My 
cancer was called by local doctors a “skin can- 
cer,” located beside my nose, below the right 
eye. T there is not the least indication of 
a return of the malady. 1 can say in my case 
the directions for treatment. were explicitly fol- 
lowed, and with the result above stated. I suf- 
fered no pain from the treatment worth men- 
tion, as I only lost one hour’s sleep. I am very 
thankful the Combination Oil Cure was recom- 
mended to me, and will say toany who may read 
this that I feel sure they will receive the best of 
attention at £7 bend, ang shot ro Raney 
did f 1 te) . 4 

sere POUNATHA. STEARNS. 

P.S.— You are are at liberty to publish this 
if it will be of any use to you, as I feel it is due 
to you for the benefit I have received. 


There is no need of the Knifeor burning plas- 
ter, no need of pain or disfigurement ; the Com- 
bination Oil Oure for cancers is soothing and 
balmy, safe and sure. Write for free book to 
Home Office, Dr. D. M. BYE Co., Drawer 605, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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raveling of the mystery takes place. The 
reader is kept in suspense in the usual way, 
and led off on various wrong trails, till near 
the close, when matters are cleared upsome- 
what skilfully. It is well written, contains 
some beautiful descriptions of scenery, and 
the story is placed in a setting which raises 
itto a dignity not usually attained by books 
of this class. The two sisters who chiefly 
figure in the puzzle are very well drawn 
and quite attractive. 





Magazines 





—— The current Leslie's is full of good things. 
Some of them are as follows: ** Does it Pay to 
be a Literary Woman?” by Jeannette L. 
Gilder; “James Farley, Strike-breaker, the 
Story of Capital’s New Ally ;’’ ** The Japanese 


Death Spirit;” “The Bill-board Abomina- 
tion ;’”’ ‘Our New Ambassadors ;”’ “ The Pink- 
ertons ;” ‘ Vikings of the Pacific, the Story of 
Captain Coor;” “Freight Rates and Death 
Rates.” (Frank Leslie Publishing House: New 
York.) 


——In Hverybody's is continued Lawson’s 
“Story of Amalgamated,” and Kussell’s ac- 
count of the Beef Trust ; and still another reve- 
lation in the same line is given us by Bailey 
Millard, who almost takes away the breath as 
he shows up the colossal depredations of the 
** Land Grafters of the Pacific Coast.’’ One man, 
Henry Miller, who landed in this country in 
1850 a poor German butcher boy, is now the 
fraudulent owner of 14,539,000 acres of the richest 
land in California and Oregon, king of a terri- 
tory three times as large as New Jersey ; and 
many other similar instances of gigantic steal- 
ing are detailed. It isan amazing disclosure of 
successful villainy. (Ridgway-Thayer OCo.: 
Union Square, New York.) 


— Scribner's for May contains plenty of in- 
formation. The marble quarries, life on a 
Tuscan farm, the “ Awakening of the Trees,” 
Webster and Calhoun in the compromise de- 
bate of 1850, and the Grand Canyon of Colorado, 
ae the chief topics. The pictures illustrating 
tue last, taken from photographs and printed 
in tint, are the finest we have seen. (Charles 
Scripner’s Sons : New York.) 


—— Pearson’s has several strong, striking 
articles : *‘ Nathan Straus, the Merchant-Phi- 
lanthropist,” ‘The Stackling of Jefferson 
Davis,” * The Revival of Ocean Yacht Racing,” 
* Lead Pencils,” and “ Bucket Shops of the 
Book World.” In the last, by Martin M. Foss, 
the amazing hallucinations of authorship are 
shown up, and tLe unprincipled way in which 
certain firms trade on this weakness of human 
nature for their own profit. (Pearson Publish- 
ing Company : New York.) 


—— The May World’s Work, besides the “ Sum- 
mer Camps tor Eoys,” which we notice else- 
where, illustrates ‘The Masters of Insurance 
Finance,” “ The Kansas Oi! Fight,” and '‘ Elec- 
tricity Transforming Traffic.” In “The Confes- 
sions of a Commercial Senator,” which is neces. 
sarily anonymous, the writer, with brutal, 
brazen faced frankness, shows up the current 
iniquities of political and business life, and 
declares, in substance, that the only way to 
make a large fortune is by robbing the public, 
or,as he prefers to put it,‘ making society 
work for you.” (Doubleday, Page & 'Jo.: New 
York.) 

— The specially patriotic and up-to-date 
character of the Methodist Magazine and Review 
for May is shown by the varied contents of this 
number. Among its illustrated articles are: 
“The New West,” with thirteen engravings ; 
“In Attendance on the King,” with seven 
more;"The Don Quixote Centenary,” with 
several pictures of its immortal hero ; “ The 
Living Mummies of Thibet,” by a member of 
the recent expedition to that country ; “ The 
Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore;” “The New 
Simplon Tunnel;” and “To Drive or to De- 
light,” by G. A. Dickenson, M.D. (William 
Briggs : Toronto.) 

—— In the Century we are treated to a descrip- 
tion of the “ Arc-Light,” by Charlies F. Brush ; 
a" New Bear,” by W. J. Holland; “ How the 
Japanese Save Lives,” by Dr. Anita Newcomb 
McGee; the “ Associated Press,” by its man- 
ager, Melville E. Stone; and the * World-Wide 
Spiritual Awakening,” by Henry RK. Elliott. 
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The last-named is e#pecially noteworthy, 
although not long. It speaks in the highest 
terms of the Welsh revival, the Torrey-Alexan- 
der meetings, the Presbyterian evangelistic suc- 
cesses under Dr. Chapman and John H. Con- 
verse ,and the Dawson meetings under Congre- 
gational auspices. The closing sentence is, ‘May 
it not be that after a veritable orgy of mate- 
rialism the world is awakening t» realize that 
churacter is better than billions, and service 
than sefishness?” (Century Company: New 
York.) 


——The current number of McClure’s opens 
with an impressive paper by Prof. William 
James, on Thomas Davidson, whom he calls “A 
Knight Errant of the Intellectual Life.” Lin- 
coln Steffens concludes his portrayal of New 
Jersey a8 “A Traitor State,” and Edward C. 
Heyn tells about the marvelous intellectual 
feats of Hans, the wonderful horse of Berlin 
who is creating so much discussion throughout 
Germany. “ The Derelict,” the chief terror and 
danger of the sea, is well treated ; and there are, 
of course, severa( good stories. (8S. 8. McClure 
Co. : New York.) 


—— Lippincoit’s novelette is by Ella Middle- 
ton Tybout, and its title ‘The Turn of the 
Tide.” It has two special papers, ‘‘ Where Poets 
Lived and Loved,” and “ Nonsense Names in 
Natural History.” (J. B. Lippincott Co. : Phil- 
adel phia.) 


— Harper’s Bazar contains Prof. Henry Van 
Dyke’s secona paper on * The Way to Woman- 
hood,” an article on Mrs. Roosevelt, another on 
* The Secrets of Order in the Family,” and the 
usual exce)lent variety of fashion pictures and 
patterns and notes. (Harper & Brothers: New 
York.) 





KEEP THE BALANCE UP 


It has been truthfully said that any disturb- 
ance of the even balance of health causes serious 
trouble. Nobody can be too careful to keep this 
balance up. When people begin to lose appe- 
tite, or to get tired easily, the least imprudence 
brings on sickness, weakness, or debility. The 
system needs a tonic, craves it, and should not 
be denied it; and the best tonic of which we 
have any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
What this medicine has done in keeping 
healthy people healthy, in keeping up the even 
balance of health, gives it the same distinction 
as a preventive that it epjoysas acure. Its 
early use has illustrated the wisdom of the old 
saying that ‘' a stitch in time saves nine.” Take 
Hood’s for appetite, strength and endurance, 


Atlantic City 
FAMOUS RESORT ALL THE YEAR 


3 Hours from New York via 


New | Jersey Central 











Fast Vestibuled Trains from Station, foot 
ot Liberty St., N. R., 9.40 a. M., 3.40 P. M. 
Sundays, 9.40 a. M. 


Vestibuled Train 
Buffet Parlor Car 
Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE 
New Jersey Centrai 


TO 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and 
Washington. 


Finest Day Train in the World. 


DINING SERVICE OBSERVATION CARS 
PICTURESQUE ROUTE 
Booklet upon application. 


Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE 
VISITORS 
to 
Boston University School of The- 
ology 


FFICIAL visitors from various Con: 
ferences met in Boston University 
School ot Theology, March 8, 1905, and 
viewed the class work in its regular proced- 
ure, with no special preparation on the part 
of the students. After two days ot careful 
observation and painstaking inquiry, sup 
plemented by individual investigation 
through the year, the visitors are unani- 
mous in the conviction that the church is to 
be congratulated upon the prexent status 
of the school. 

The invaluable services of ex President 
Warren are retained tor this department of 
the University as dean and professor of 
comparative theology and of ths history 
avd philosophy ot religion. Assistant Dean 
Rishell, who resides in the bnilding, has 
proved himself a tactful and efficient ad- 
ministrator, and a wise and brotherly 
counselor of the students. Every depart- 
ment is kept well abreast of the times. 
We note with special satisiaction the estab 


lishment of the new courses of study, and @ 


constantly broadening system ot electives. 
Atter the first year thestudents may now 


choose trom a wide range of electives in the 


theological school itself, and receive full 
credit tor electives pursued in other depart- 
ments ot the Univérsity. Courses to be 
added uext year will take up such sub- 
jects as: ‘‘Child Nature,” ** Sunoday-school 
Methods,” °* Psychology otf Religion,”’ 


“ Homitetic Richness o1 the Brbie’’.1i 


these and kindred studies. depart some. 
what trom tke traditional courses im theol 
ogy, they a.e in keeping with modern 
needs. The courses in soviology already 
established are rich in practical value and 
suggestiveness, the city with its multitudes 
and its problems jurnishiny constant illus 
tration and contributing towards a complete 
equipwept for Christian service under 
modern conditioner. 

The practical bearing of every study is 
kept beiore the student, and it is recog- 
nized that a most important part of every 
student's preparation tor an effective min 
istry is his individual search after truth. 
In matters of taith and doctrire and in the 
stady of the Word, the most searching in 
vestigation is «encouraged, with tull confi 
dence that tbe truth will abide. Reverenot 
faith in ail things tundawental is shown to 
be consistent with most thorough research. 
The teaching is largely in the torm of guid 
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ance in such research, its methods being 
both constructive and progressive and its 
results strengthening and inspiring to 
taith. The spiritual tone of the school is 
excellent. Nearly all the students, while 
fitting tor greater usefulness, are already 
in actual service as pastors, settlement 
workers, evangelists in the “* Gospel Ten,” 
or as individual helpers in various 
churches. 

Appreciation of the many advantages 
offered bere is shown by the number and 
character of the students who throng the 
balls. Conterence visitors have ordinarily 
been entertained in the Hall, but this vear 
the building was too crowded to admit 
them. The attendance is within three of 
the largest it has ever been, the total en 
rollment for the year being 194. Ot these 
122 are college graduates, and most of the 
others have had some college training. 
The junior class numbers 54, and a claas of 
forty will be graduated in June. Not every 
man who goes out from this institution re 
flects its high ideals and its healthtul 
spirit ; but we are persuaded thatin pro 
portion as its helps are appreciated and 
utilized, this school equips men tor a larger 
service of the kingdom. We bespeak loyal 
and hearty support io: Boston University 
School of Theoiogy as one of the worthy in 
stitutions of Methodism. 

In behalt ot the Conference Visitors. 

OLIVER W. HUTCHINSON, Chairman. 

T. E. CRAMER, Secretary. 





Boston Missionary and Church 
Extension Society 


Y appointment ot Bishop Fowler and 
election by the Society, | am supe:- 
intendent of the work ot the Soviety. [ am 
to give my whole time to tbis important 
work. Linvite and ask the so-eperation ol 
our pastors and people. 

There are increasivg opportunities for 
work among tbe Italians, Portuguese; 
Chinese, Norwegians and Danes, Finn. 
and French people in the city and in the 
Conterence. This work will demand our 
most serious and energetic consideration 
and help. Plans are unde: way that will 
greatly increase the [talian work. 

The institutional methods and revival 
work at Morgan Memorial will be carried 
on with diligence, and, we trust, with 
increasing resuits. This work has the en. 
thusiustic co-operation of our Society ani 
the “ Fraternity ot Churches.”’ 

The Epworth League Settlement will b: 
transierred at once from 36 Hull St., North 
Eod, io VUity Point, South Boston, corne 
Land 5th Streets. This transfer is made for 
good reasons. There are many agencies 
and societies at the North End that are 
doing gcod work. There is none at City 
Point. 

The Italian Church will adopt some Set- 
tlement work and havea larger field. The 
Italian people are the most susceptible to 
our work. We propose to push our Italian 
mission into greater prominence before our 
people, that they may know what a great 
field there is among the 30.000 [talians, and 
that we need to reach them, especially 
those who are drifting away trom the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The board of managers have recom- 
mended that the women ot the Medical 
Mission carry on some of the work that we 
bave done in the Settlement, and to aid in 
this have appropriated $300.. 

The Epworth Settlement transters to City 
Point not only to give ttie ) Italian Church a 
| wider and exclusive’ field-and the Medica! 


Mission a larger opportunity, but that we 
may reach non charch goers and foreigners 
at South Boston by Settlement methods. 
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and bring them under the sheltering care 0; 
the Sunday-scheol and church. This plan 
is, we trust, to be the beginning of work in 
connection with other churches in broad 
fields. 

The Epworth Leagues will take notice 
that all their gifts of money are to be sent 
to the superintendent of the City Missions, 
and all supplies of clothing and other use 
ful helps for the work are to be sent to 
Miss Helen M. Newell, City Point Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, corner L and 5 h 
Streets, South Boston, Mass., until turther 
notice. 

J. H. MANSFIELD, Supt. 

86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
GAINS 


REV. G. F. DURGIN, 


HE paragraph entitlei ‘* New England 
Conference Losses,’’ printed two 
weeks ago, has two serious an‘ two slight 
errors. Instead of any loss, there was a 
gain in conversions reported among Sun 
day school members of 323 ; and instead of 
a loss of $28 in pastor’s salaries, there was 
a gain in the cash salaries paid o1 $466, 
which was an excess over the gain in the 
‘estimates’ ot $194. The slight errors 
corrected change the loss in probationers 
to 24 and in the iull members report to 514. 
But there are some noteworthy gains. 
Kleven benevolences gain $4,414, against a 
loss ot $1268 in three others — not inciud- 
ing the W. H. M. S. ** supplies’ — a net 
gain of $3,146, of which $1,357 belongs to 
mission~. Tbe Conference claimants fund 
gains by $1 441.. The noticeable gain in the 
Sunday schoo! is 2,045 scholars who are 
church members or probationers. Sixty- 
eight more children ard one hundred more 
adults were baptized than in thy preceding 
year. The increase in church property 
values is $110,000 and in parsonage values 
$12,000, with one less building in each case. 
Another property increase is the toss in 
* present indebtedness ”’ o! $1 845. 

An interesting comparison mi_ ht be made 
of these gains and losses with such in the 
same items in last year’s Minutes, and the 
comparison increases the tavorable show- 
ing of this year. For example, last year 
nine vbenevolences reported an aggregate 
loss ot $5,136 while four gained $803 and 
one just balanced, making a net loss of 
$4,333. This last figure plus the net gain in 
these same fourteen this year makes a re- 
covery to the gain and loss account of $7 479. 
In several items the gains of this year are 
made over gains of last year. In pastors’ 
support every cash item gained in both 
years. In the membership report every 
column last year made some gain. The 
increase in the value of church buildings 
this year is added to a gain of $65,000 1e- 
ported last year. There is no occasion for 
pessimism, but good foundation for the 
work of * Aggressive Evangelism.’’ 
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W. H. M. S. Notes 


— The June number of Woman's Home Mis- 
sions Will be the “ Young People’s Number,” 
and will contain several features of exceptional! 
interest. It is ia gratifying fact that many 
Queen Esther Circles and young people's aux- 
iliaries are sending in good lists of subscribers 
to this paper. The concert study published each 
mooth in the paper is well adapted as a basis 
for the programs of young people’s societies. 


—— Miss Cora E. Buschmann, who has spent 
four years in the service of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society in Las Vegas, N. M., will 1e- 
turn East for a greatly needed vacation. She is 
a devoted and very successful worker. The 
mission of which she has been superintendent 
has now been removed to Tucson, Ariz., and it 
is Loped that a new building will be erected 
witbin a short time in whichthe work may be 
properly housed. 


— Thechurch in Tucson, Ariz., bas secured 
Mrs. Kmma J. Kirk, a graduate of the San 
Franeisco Training School, as its deaconess 
worker. She will make her home inthe Mis- 
sion of which Miss Cora E. Buschmann is 8u- 
perintendent, and act as house-mother during 
Miss Buschmann’s vacation. Miss Isabel F 
Horton is @ resident of this Home, and her 
maby friends will be glad to snow that there is 
every indication of returning health in the case 
of this excellent worker. 


—A booklet for young people, entitled ‘‘Alas- 
safor Juniors,” bas recently been issued. It 
is charmingly written, fall of brignt and up-to 
date information, fully illustrated, and costs 
bat twenty cents. Through an error the price 
was given in the May number of Children’s 
Home Missions as ten cents. It may be procured 
from Miss Van Marter,"150 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

—— Christ Church, Pittsburg, Pa., hospitably 
opened its doors tu a meeting of the bureau 
secretaries of the W. H. M.38., fullowed by the 
quarterly meeting of the board of trustees, 
April 18-21. The meeting was well attended, 
and much business of] importance was trans- 
acted. 

— Mrs. Della C. Geggie, one of the reserve 
organizers of the W. H.M. 8., is making an 
itinerary of Central New York Confzrence in 
the special interest of the Silver Anniversary 
fund. Mrs. Geggie isan inspiring speaker, and 
should be heard by tbe auxiliaries generally. 


— Mrs. Anna Kent has returned to her home 
in East Orange, N. J.. after a winter spent in 
California and New Mexico. The addition to 
Harwood Parchment Home in Albuquerque, 
N. M., bas been completed, and the building 
was rededicated to the service of Gud and t.e 
church on April 2. Opening services were held 
on three successive days. 


— The Pittsburg Confeience W. H. M. 8. has 
established the Elizabeth Bradley Memorial 
Home for Children, which will be opened in 
May. The Home is the gift of three devoted 
daughters of Mrs. Elizabeth Bradley, for whom 
il was named, and the Pittsburg Conference has 
raised an endowment fund of $15,000. Already a 
good number of applications have been re. 
ceived, and the Home will open under favor- 
able aaspices. 

— Ritter Home for white girls, in Athens, 
Tenn., accommodates about seventy-five or 
eighty girls. Mrs. fF. V. Chapman is the capable 
superintend-nt, and has been since the opening 
of the Home. She has refused applications for 
seventy during the year. 


— Beautiful Bancroft Rest Home, at Ocean 
Grove, N. J.. welcomes guests at any time. The 
Grove is never more delightful than in May or 
June, and visitors during these months will 
find a restful atmosphere which can hardly be 
secured during the crowded months of the sea- 
son proper. Arrangements for rooms may be 
made by communicating with Miss Anna E. 
Mosher, 74 Cookman Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


— A beautiful and inspiring Silver Anni- 
versary song, entitled, “The Silver Jubilee,” 
and sung to thetune of “ Glory, Hallelujab,” 
may be obtained from Miss Van Marter, 150 
fifth Ave., New York, for use in Silver Anni- 
versary meetings. The poem was written es pe- 
cially for this purpove by Rev. Mr. Leex of Rock 
River Conference, and is sold at the rate of $1 
per hundred. 


— Most auxiliaries of the W. H. M, S. have 
Sume honored names of women who have 
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wronght worthily and well in behalf of this 
work, but who have now passed beyond earthly 
activities. It would be a generous act on the 
part of these “uxillaries to’eéntribute the re- 
quired amount of the Silver Offering. $2.50, in 
memory of these earnest workers who have 
gone on before. 


— The children’s Silver Birthday gift is to be 
used for the establishing of a perpetual scholar- 
sbipfund. Large quantities of the pink Silver 
Birthday envelop3s have bee» sent out, and 
excellent reports come concerning the zea) of 
tbe children in gat ering their birthday offer- 
ings. Treasurers are earnestly requested to 
make careful reports, lest the children’s money 
be counted to the credit of the auxiliaries. 
Please specify * Children’s Birthday Offering ” 
clearly in transmitting moneys. Also send a 
card to Miss Alice M. Guernsey, 17 Webster 
Place, East Orange, N. J., naming the amount 
sent to the treasury. 


—— The pew Home for colored girls in Austin, 
Texas, known ae the Kliza Dee Home, at the 
end of its first year finds need for increased ac- 
commodations. Forty young women have 
been turned away, and tbe ‘ecretary of the 
bureau for Texas, Mrs. L. G. Murphy, feeiw 
strongly the pressing need of a new wing to the 
Home. 


—— The reports of the spring Conferences al- 
most invariably speak warmly of the anniver- 
saries of the W. G. M. 8S. Miss Bertha Fowler has 
been heard in miny of thase anniversaries, and 
her work is warmly commended. Miss Bertha 
Sanford, a deaconess evangelist, has a'so 
spoken at several of the eastern Conferences 
with great acceptability. : 


— Scholarship rates in the various Homes 
under the care of the W. H. M. &. have not in- 
creased, although the expenses of living are 
now about one-third greater than five years 
ago. This fact makes a problem for the super- 
intendents of the Homes. How generous, as 
well as just, it would be for auxiliaries or cir- 
cles which have pledged scholarship money to 
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make a freewill offsring of $10 additional on 
the year. This would relieve the strain upon 
the treasury, inspire and encourage the super- 
intendents of the Homes, and proves blessing 
to the auxiliaries designing such thoughtfal 
deeds. . 

— A‘ Silver Anniversary Roll Call” will be 
opened in the June number of Woman’s Home 
Missions. This will record the auxiliaries of the 
W.H.M.S8. which have raised and paid into 
the treasury the fall amount of their apportion- 
ment to the Silver Anniversary offering. Kind- 
ly report to Woman's Home Missions the name 
of the church and the amount paid. Thisisa 
just record, and likewise an endeavor to ‘' pro- 
voke one another to good works.’’ 


—The Deaconess Home in Los Angeles, 
Cal., under the care of the W. 8. M.8., has 
twelve deaconesses actively engaged in the 
various departments of work, some fn the city, 
and others in tue Couference. More are needed 
both as nurses and visiting deaconesses. The 
superintendent is Mrs. M. E. Spence, and the 
address is 226 Hewitt St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


— Commencement day at the Lucy Webb 
Hayes National Training School of the W. H. 
M.S8., in Washington, D. C., occurs on May 2, 
Tbe school has had a prosperous year, and a 
number of young women will graduate, both in 
the nurse training and Bible departments of 
the school. 


— Dr. Chas. W. Gallagher, president of the 
National Training School of the W. H. M.S8., in 
Washington, D. C., has been invited to deliver 
the annual sermon at Metropolitan Church, 
Toronto, Canada, on Sanday, May 7. He will 


also give the commencement address on May 
10 before the Deaconess Training Schoo! in that 
city. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. [t soothes the child, 
sofiens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty five cents a bottle. 
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We sympathize with the man who com- 
plained that ‘‘ where everybody is somebody, 
nobody is anybody.”’ 

When it comes to choosing some one piece 
to advertise onr department of Out-of-Door 
Furniture we are in a quandary. 


Our warerooms are so full of nov- 
elties for summer comfort in Rat- 
tan, Hickory, Adirondack Birch, 
Willow and Woven Grass, that it 


seems invidious to select any one for special mention. 


This Porch Swing, however, represents hot weather luxury in a way peculiar 
to itself. The price in weathered oak, with hooks and chains complete, only 


$6.75. 


Paine Furniture Co. 
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| CURED MY RUPTURE . 


i Will Show You How to Cure Yours 





FREE. 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture. 
No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operated on. 
I fooled them all and cured myself by a simple discovery. I will 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it. It cured me and has 
since cured thousands. It willcure you. Writeto-day. Capt. W.A. 
Collings, Box 874, Watertown, N. Y. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


N. B. SOUTHERN 


Providence District 


Providence, Mathewson St. — The large audito- 
rium was filled to overflowing at all the serv- 
icés on Easter Sunday. In the morning the 
choir and quartet presented a cantata entitled 
**Death and Life,” which was beautifully ren- 
dered. Tne pastor, Rev. Dr. Melden, preached 
an appropriate and interesting sermon. In the 
evening at the concert the church was literally 
packed, many being turned away for lack of 
room. The plants, palms, etc., which decorated 
the platform and pulpit had to be removed to 
enlarge the seating capacity. 


Providence, Broadway. — Rey. E. F. Studley 
preached his first sermon on “ EKaster Glories.” 
The church was prettily decorated with palms 
and plants, and suspended over the platform 
was a large white dove. An interesting Sun- 
day-school concert was given in the evening 
under the direction of the superintendent, G. W. 
Hope. The welcome which has been given Mr. 
Studley is very cordial and auspicious. 


Providence, St. Paul's. — The suditorium was 
filled to overflowing on Easter morning, and 
the decorations, palms, lilies and hyacinths, 
made a beautifal setting for the serious and yet 
joyous service. Rev. A. E. Legg preached on 
the theme, “The Fountain of Life” (Ps. 36: 9). 
The promise of anotker successful year is in 
evidence at ali the services. A fine Sunday- 
school orchestra added greatly to the success of 
the evening service on HKaster Sunday. 


East Greenwich. -- Rev. A. J. Jolly, coming 
from Nantucket, has already established bim- 
self in this important field. She Master services 
were of special interest. A large congregation 
heard the program of music, which was well 
rendered. Among the soloiste were Mrs. L. G. 
Horton and Miss Belle Macintyre. 


Warren. — Mrs. H. B. Cady, wife of the pastor, 
has been compelled to undergo a severe surgical 
operation, from which she is slowly recovering. 
Her condition has been a source of great anx- 
lety to her intimate friends. 


Newport, Middletown. — The report of the 
Easter services shows that a hearty welcome 
was given Rev. G. E. Brightman, the new pas- 
tor. The elaborate cantata, “ The Easter King,” 
was given in the evening by the choir, which 
was augmented by severai voices. The render- 
ing was excellent, and manifested full prepara- 
tion. Mr. Brightman read the introduction 
and the explanations scattered through the 
cantata. Rev. Mr. Johnson was highly appre- 
ciated here, and his going is much regretted. 


Newport, Thames St. — Kev. E. W. Burch met 
with a very cordial reception on coming to tbis 
field. The floral decorations at the Kaster serv- 
ioes were lilies, hydrangeas, palms, plants, etc., 
loaned by Hon. Perry Belmont. The juvenile 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Armi 
tage, sang an appropriate program of Easter 
music, showing careful training. Mr. Burch 
paid a high tribute to his predecessor, Rev. Mr. 
Streeter, before his first sermon. He had found 
him to be a courteous gentleman, and he was 
proud to be considered worthy to follow him in 
the pastorate. In the evening a select quartet 
aided in the Sanday-school concert. Appropri- 
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ate remarks were made by Mr. Burch and the 
new Sunday-school superintendent, Mr. Harry 
A. Titus. The Daily News speaks very highly 
of Rev. Mr. Streeter’s work in this city, and re- 
grets his departure. 


Newport, First.— Very large congregations 
were present on Easter Sunday, and the music, 
under the direction of Dr. Frederick Bradley, 
was the subject of many complimentary re- 
marks. The pastor, Rev. C. A. Stenhouse, 
spoke in the morning on the theme, “ The Am- 
bition of the Hidden Life,’”’ and in the evening 
on Christ’s saying, ‘I am the Life.”’ In the 
evening a double quartet rendered the beauti- 
ful cantata, From Death to Life,’ by J. C. 
Bartlett. fhe sopranos were Miss Hattie J. 
Hayes and Miss Mae Stenhouse; tenors, Mr. 
Alfred W. Holland and Mr. William M. 
Arnold; altos, Mrs. J. P. Peckham and Mrs. 
Sarah Bailey King; bassos, Mr. A. J. Stark and 
Mr. Henry H. Smith. The choruses showed 
careful training on the part of the conductor, 
Dr. Bradley, whose accompaniment on the or- 
gan left nothing to be desired. The decorations 
were simple and tastefui and did not mar the 
beauty of this churchly edifice. Mr. T. Fred 
Kaull furnished the palms. 


Portsmouth. — Rev. U. M. Martin leaves many 
friends in Portsmouth, as he goes to Marion, 
Mass. His sermons are especially commended 
by his congregation. Rev. OC. H. Ewer has al- 
ready made a fine impresston at the beginning 
of his work here. 


Pawtucket, First — The marriage of Migs Grace 
Daizeli Burnham to Julian Clement Chase took 
place Wednesday noon, April 26, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs, C. C. Burn- 
ham. Rev. Thomas K. Chandler was the offici- 
ating clergyman. The young couple are very 
popular apd bave the best wishes of a large 
circle of friends for their future happiness. 
They left immediately for New York, where Mr. 
Chase is on the editorial staff of an automobile 
publication. Their home is to be in Bronxville. 
A breabfast was served. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety of the church served an egg supper at 6.30 
o’clock Wednesday evening, and with the Sun- 
day-school tendered a reception to the pastor, 
Rev. T. EK. Chandler, and the new superintend- 
ent-of the Sunday-scbool, Mr, Fred Bragdon. A 
very pleasing entertainment followed. The 
committee in charge were Mrs. M. F. Perry, 
Mrs. F. F. Currier, Miss Lucy McClean, Mrs, 
Edward Whitney, Albert G. Monkhouse, and 
H, D. Horton. 


Centreville. — Work in the Centreville Church 
still advances. The church building debt had 
been reduced since last September-from $2,300 to 
$1,300, and since Conference another hnun- 
dred Las been paid. A two years’ plan of liqui- 
dation of the whole sum is in operation andthe 
entire amount is subseribed [he Willing 
Workers and the Epworth League chapter 
have takep a good round share. On Easter 
Sunday several events occurred; the old pianoin 
the Sunday-schoo!l rooms had taken its flight on 
the Friday before, and a fine rich-toned Gabler 
piano came in its place, the gift of Mrs. Robert 
B. Treat. Of course there are appreciative and 
glad hearts in the Sunday-school and: church 
by reason of this substantial gift, which was 
used for the first time on Easter Sunday. At 
the morning service 1 was baptized, 3 were re- 
ceived iuto tull membership and 8 on probation. 
A decision day in the Sunday-schoo! just before 
Conference had been used by the teachers with 
good resalts, and others will follow in uniting 
with the church on probation. At the parson- 
age Mrs. E. P. Phreaner underwent a surgical 
operation March 28, and at this writing is suffi- 
ciently improved to be about her room. 


Personal. — It was a great regret to Mr. Elmer 
F. Newell, now principaiof the North Kiugs- 
town High School, to leave the ministry and 
enter a purely secular pursuit. He was com- 
pelled to take this action by advice of his phy- 
sicilan. He has been very successful as a 
teacher and his school takes exceilent rank for 
work; he could not trast himself, physically, 
to do the work of a preacher. He expects to 
receive the degree of Pa. D. in June from a 
Western university. . 

Rev. James T. Docking, Ph. D., president of 
Cookman [nstitute of Jacksonville, Florida, an 
honored member of this Conference, was by a 
clerical error omitted from the list of appoint- 
ments as published in ZION'’s HERALD. 


District News.— All correspondence for this 
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district should be sent to Rev. C. A. Stenhouse, 
Newport, R. I. KARL, 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Central Church.— The popular pastor of this 
church, Rev. Julian 8. Wadsworth, was cordia)- 
ly welcomed back to his fifth year. This is one 
of the largest churches in membership, if not the 
largest, in the Conference, both as to church 
members, League members and members of the 
Sunday-schowl. All of the financial budget for 
the new Conference year — $5,200 — is virtually 
provided for. An Italian class, for Bible study, 
is conducted every Sunday noon by the pastor, 
It is an encouraging feature. There are sixteen 
members. The spirit of this church is aggres- 
sive and progressive, aad the end of its inspir- 
ing successes is not yet. 


Preachers’ Meeting.— The Brockton Preach- 
ers’ Meeting of May 1 listened to a carefully pre. 
pared paper by Rev. E. W. Burch ot Newport, 
R. L, upon “ The Inspiration of the Scriptures.” 
Rev. Gustof Nystrom, pastor of our local Swed- 
ish church, was present and gave an interesting 
account of the growth and revival spirit of his 
congregation. April 29 he had a class of youny 
people who are probationers, publicly in- 
structed. This is a good method. 


South St. — The annual report of the recording 
steward, Mr. Evan W. Thomas, showed that the 
expenses of this year, $3,600, were all provided 
for,and a handsome balance in the treasury. 
This church was never in better condition than 
today. Rev. 8S. E. Ellis. the pastor, goes back 
for the fifth year, with an advance ot $100 upon 
his previous salary. The praying band is in 
constant demand. All social, material, and 
religious interests of this church are flourish- 
ing. : ; 

Franklin Church. — Mrs. Sherman Ellis spoke 
before the Epworth League upon Foreign Mis. 
sions, April 80. Rev. ©. B. Nind, a Portuguese 
missionary, on a furlough from his work in 
Madeira, attends the Franklin Church. Monday 
evening, May 1, this society entertained the Ep- 
worth League Circuit of the viclnity. A bounti- 
fal collation was served by the Reynolds 
chapter at7 o’clock. Miss Sibyl Leonard gave 
several readings. Miss Mildred Ney furnished 
piano selections and Mrs. Emma Willis rendered 
a solo. At 8 o’ciock Mr. E. W. Anderson, the 
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president, introduced Mr. Wm. A. Oliver, sec- 
ond vice-president of the New England &pworth 
League District, who spoke upon the value of an 
interest in foreign missions for our Leaguers. 
Rev. 8 D. Ellis spoke a word for the Denver 
Convention, The next circuit meeting will be 
at Big Sandy Pond, Pembroke, Mr. W. H. Gray 
having invited the delegates to his summer cot- 
tage on Labor Day. Rev. R. M. Wilkins returns 
to the Franklin Church for the second year, 
with a hearty welcome. 


Pearl St. — This is another example of finan- 
cial prosperity. Although $600 were spent in 
improvements the last year, the treasurer be 
gins this new year with a handsome balance on 
hand. Mrs. Sarah Smith, widow of Rev. Heflin 
Smith, who has been absent from her home on 
this charge, for medical treatment, has re- 
turned much improved in health. 


Cochesett. — Revival services, i which the 
pastor, Rev. W. B. Heath, was assisted by the 
South Street praying band, began a week of 
special meetings Sunday evening, April 380. 
There have been seekers, every night, up to 
this writing, and a great quickening of this 
church. The Ladies’ Aid have raised nearly 
$300 during the Conference year just past. 


East Weymouth. — Rev. W. H. Butler and 
wife were tendered a reception upun their re- 
turn for a third year. The vestry was deco- 
rated with potted plants, palms and ferns. A 
fine musical and literary program was ren- 
dered. Mrs. Arthur Cunningham, president of 
the Ladies’ Aid, presented Mr.and Mrs. Butler 
with a huge bouquet of pinks. Speeches fol- 
lowed. A social hour was then enjoyed, in 
which refreshments were served by Misses 
Fannie Whiton, Alma Ford, Geneva Burrell 
and Mabel Spear. Mrs. Nella Le Baron, former- 
ly Miss Hayden, whose husband has just been 
appointed to our church in West Dennis, has 
been visiting in East Weymouth, to the great 
delight of her friends. 


Whitman. — Rev. H. W. Brown oegins his 
fifth year under favorable auspices. A compe 
tent observer says that the people were never 
in a better spiritual condition. Mr. Chas. W. 
Brown, the pastor’s son,a recent graduate of 
Brown University, has been appointed as in- 
structor in his alma mater. He will have charge 
of the geological department. The Easter con- 
cert at Whitman was unusually fine. 


East Bridgewater. — Rev. E. J. Ayers is getting 
settled and is rapidly becoming acquainted. He 
found a good interest in this people, so favored 
witb a new and attractive church edifice. 


Bridgewater, — The congregations at Bridge- 
water for the first two Sundays of the Confer- 
ence year augur well for a good year. Rev. L. 
B. Codding, the pastor, was invited to take 
charge of a union prayer-meeting in the Con- 
gregational Church, April 24. This is a new 
departure indeed for Bridgewater. May 7, 2 
were received into the church from probation. 


Middleboro, — April 9, 1l were baptized and 
received into tbe church in full, and 3 were re 
ceived upon probation. A love feast was held 
in the evening and the work of the year re- 
viewed. Fifty-one, in all, have been placed 
upon probation since April, 1904. Three of 
these were converted under Evangelist E. A. 
McFee in union meetings. He was a blessing 
tothetowp. Rev. O. E. Johnson is the popu- 
lar and successful pastor. 

L. B. CODDING, 


Norwich District 


Westerly. — A good religious interest is mani- 
fested among the young people of Grace Churcb. 
The pastor, Rev..T. J. Everett, has a class of 
young men in the Sunday-school, several of 
whom have recently become Christians as well 
as others in the school. The pastor’s class, to- 
gether with aciass of young ladies, gave a fine 
Easter concert and banquet on the evening of 
April 24, About twenty of the young people of 
the Epworth League attended the Conference 
anniversary at New London, and listenea with 
much profit to General Secretary Randall’s in- 
teresting and powerful address. Four of the for- 
mer pastors were present at the mid-week 
prayer-meeting, which was largely attended 
April 18. Several of the converts took part in 
the services. These former pastors were much 
pleased with the religious interest, and also 
with the greatly improved condition of the 
church and parsonage property, very extensive 
repairs having been made under the direction 
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of the pastor during the past year. Mr. Everett 
enters upon the third year of his very success- 
ful pastorate with the purpose and expectation 
to make this the best of all. 

Voluntown and Griswold. — Rev. N. C. Alger, 
who had charge of these places, has been trans- 
ferred by Bishop J. W. Hamilton to the New 
York Conference, and stationed at Cannons- 
ville, Delaware County, New York. In his de- 
parture our Conference losesa good man, for 
whose success we all pray. 


Jewett City.—The reappointment of Rev. 
C. H. Van Natter to this church for another 
year has the universal approval of the mem- 
bership of the church and of the people of the 
com munity, who have been permitted to listen 
to his sermons and to form his acquaintance, 
The sick and afflicted have found in him a very 
sympathetic and helpful pastor, under whose 
efforts the church is very prosperous. One of 
the prettiest places of worship in the borough 
at the present time is the Methodist Episcopal 
church, which was reopened last Sunday morn- 
ing, after repairs on the interior, which have 
been going on for the past six weeks. The 
Opening happened at an opporiune time, being 
Easter Sunday morning, and the coming out 
was in keeping with the season of the year. 
The sermon by the pastor, Rev. C. H. Van Nat- 
ter, was his first since his reappointment for 
another year, and altogether it was a most 
joyful occasion. The work whicb has been 
done by L. F. Kinney is not only one of good 
taste but of excellent workmanship. The ceil- 
ing is painted in two shades of gray, with the 
moldings of a dark brown shade, while the 
walls are painted alight drab with a very ar- 
tistic border of dark brown about the top, the 
stencil of which was cut by George H. Prior of 
this place. Anotber border surrounds the 
wood work at the bottom of the wall, and all 
the wood work as far down as the pews is paint- 
ed the same color »s the wall. The pews have 
all been revarnished, the pulpit and furniture 
upholstered and refinished, and a new carpet of 
green and dark red has been laid throughout. 
A little over a year ago electric lights were in- 
stalled, and with the vestry completed at the 
same time, the church is now in the best of 
condition and is a credit to the town as a model 
place of worship. At this service 11 persons 
were received into the church on probation, 
giving ad-‘iitional interest to the occasion. A 
probationers’ class has been formed for bi- 
weekly meetings, with the pastor as leader. 
Early last fallaclass in Bible history was or- 
ganized in connection with the work of the Ep- 
worth League, and this also is under the in- 
struction of the pastor. Mrs. and Mrs. Van 
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Natter have the work of the church well in 
hand, and are succeeding admirably. 


Manchester. — More than one hundred per- 
sons came to the parsonage on Monday even- 
ing, May 1,to welcome the pastor, Rev. W. F. 
Taylor, and his wife for another year of work 
among them. During the evening there were 
musical and literary exercises, in whichjmany 
participated, and a collation was served. The 
address of welcome was made by Mr. E. A. 
Brownell, a local preacker, who also presented 
to the pastor a gift of $40 in behalf of the church, 
to enable him to attend the Epworth League 
Convention in Denver in the month of July. 
To this Mr. Taylor made a felicitous reply, 
thanking most heartily the people for their 
generous gift, to which other gifts have since 
been added. This is the second year of a suc- 
cessful pastorate. At the Hartford Preachers’ 
Meeting Mr. Taylor read a very well prepared 
paper on ‘Prayer as a Working Force in the 
Church,” on the first day of May. Uf this meet- 
ing he is the vice-president. x. Y.Z, 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Greeting, Apportionments, etc.—To all the 
preachers, old and new, and their families, on 
Rock!and District, we extend hand ard heart 
for a banner year. The “wheel” bas turned, 
and we have lost Hunter, Luce, and Bailey. 
We are sorry to lose them. They were good 
brothers, loyal and efficient, but our loss is 
somebody’s gain. Blessings go with them. 
But the “ wheel” has turned into our district 
Powlesland, Young, Price, 2d, Tranmer, and 
Boynton. Weare giad to gain these brothers. 
May they find royal welcome from every man 
among us. We have also two new men in the 
local ranks — Thompson and Taylor. And now 
for aa all-round campaign of advance and 
victory. Shall we not begin today ? 

Take down these apportionments, brothers : 
Missions, 9 per cent. of pastoral claim ; Church 
Exiension, 2 per cent.; Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education, 2 per cent. ; Public Educa- 
tion, 1 per cent. ; Children’s Fund, the collection 
taken at children’s service on Children’s Day; 
Sunday School Union, % per cent. of pastoral 
claim; American Bible Society, 4% per cent.; 
Tract Society, 44 percent. For pastoral claims: 
Bishops, l’4 per cent. of pastor’s claim ; Confer- 
ence claimants, 244 per cent. Let not a ciaim 
tall behind this year. 

Permit a word of suggestion. Get your quar- 
terly conference committees together. Give 
them something to do. They will be glad to 
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learn what ‘they are for. They can help you 
much in detail work, and the aggregate effect in 
the year’s accomplishments will spell large. 
Fourteen of you have new charges. The first 
year always bas peculiar difficulties. Get 
among the people as soon and as often as pos- 
sible, and they will be pleased when you get 
after them. Do not forget the aged and tbe in- 
firm. The shut-ins watch for your coming, and 
their hearts ache when they watch in vain, and 
“ hope deferred maketh the. heart sick.” In this 
beginning time of sowing I am yours for a glad 
harvesting. T. F. J. 





Wiscasset.— A pleasant farewell reception 
was given to Rev. G. G. Winslow and wife in 
the lecture room of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Tuesday evening, May 3. After a 
time spent in singing, remarks appreciative of 
the character and work of Mr. Winslow were 
made ty Rev. EK. W. Moore, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Churcb, and others. Mr. Winslow 
responded, expressing his thanks to his friends 
for their words of regard for himself and wife. 
Mr. Winslow's fiftieth year of service has been 
one of hard, vigorous work. But few men in 
our Conference have surpassed this veteran in 
the amount of work done for the church. He 
goes from Wiscasset with the best wishes of 
the church and psople of the place. Mr. Wins- 
low was recommended for admission in the 
East Maine Conference by a quarterly confer- 
ence held in this church in 1855, and closed his 
work in the ranks of effective men here. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Barre. — The Barre Daily Times of May 2 has 
ap account al some length of a reception given 
Rev. R. F. Lowe and wife the night before in 
connection with their return to Barre for the 
fourth year. Rev. F. A. Poole extended a wel- 
come on bebalf of the ministers of the city, 
and Dr. L. W. Hanson on the part of the 
church. There was a musical program, and 
the climax was reached when Mrs. 8. H. 
Barnes, for the church ard other friends, pre- 
sented Mr. Lowe with a gold watch and chain, 
Mrs. Lowe receiving at the same time a purse 
containing $10 in cash, 


Coventry.— The pastor journeyed southward 
sbortly after Conference to secure assistance 
in carrying on the work of the charge for the 
new year. That he succeeded well is indicated 
by local papers, which give the account of the 
marriage, at the bome of the bride, in Bellows 
Falls, Wednesday, April 26, of Rev. Milo A. 
Turner and Miss Mabel A. Ramsey. Mr. 
Walker, a friend and schoolmate of the con- 
tracting parties when at Montpelier Seminary, 
acted as ‘‘best man,” and the bridesmaid was 
Miss Lula M. Lewis, of Brattieboro. The bride 
is a daughter of Mr. E. E. Ramsey, who has 
served for several years as superintendent of 
our Sanday fchoo! at Bellows Falls. 

F. W. Le 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENC 


Boston District 

Hyde Park. — The Epworth League had a de 
lightful and largely attended banquet April 27. 
Addresses were made by Rev. J. E. Chariton, 
* How to Make the Wheel Go;” Rev. L A. 
Nies, “ The Optimistic Leaguer ;’’ Mr. Jonn W. 
Logan, secretary of the local Y. M. C. A., “ The 
Leaguer in Town Affairs ;” Rev. A. C. Skinner, 
**Co operation.’ The vestries were prettily 
decorated. The affair was a great success. Mr. 
Charles D. Noyes, who is serving the second 
term as president, prerided. Again on Thurs- 
day evening, May 4, the vestries were very 
prettily arranged and decorated for the formal 
reception of Rev. A. C. Skinner and family, 
who had already been most cordially recenved, 
and who have made an excellent impression. 
In the receiving line, together with the pastor 
and his wife, were Mrs. Kizer, Mrs. Skinner’s 
mother, Mr. W. H. Norris and Mrs. Holmes. 
Some of the town officials were present. Re- 
freshments were xerved. No speeches. 


Southbridge. — The Conference year opens 
with good interest in every department. The 
Sunday school gave au Easter concert which 
drew an audience that overcrowded the house. 
The ladies of this church plan to sew fcr the 
childrea who are be!ped by the Boston Floating 
Hospital. Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., is the help- 
ful preacher and beloved pastor. 


Cambridge District 


Cambridge, Grace. — Four young people were 
received on probation on WUonference Sun: 
day, making 18 in April. Three were baptized 
on Euster Sunday, also 8 children; and 
during Waster week 6 other children were 
baptized. No race suicide in Cambridge! 
On the evening of May 1, the official board gave 
the large chorus choir a rece ption and banquet, 
Seventy two of the officials, their wives, and the 
choir were present. Mr. ®. L. Hubbard presid- 
ed. Mr. G. E. Severance prayed. The pasior 
thanked the choir and commended the really 
excellent work done. Dr. C. A. Crane, of Peo- 
ple’s Temple, gave an interesting and greatly 
appreciated address on * Church Music.” The 
choir work has been built up anew during the 
past year under the lead of Mr. G. A. Marsh, of 
Brighton, chorister, and Mrs. Grace Harper 
Bunker, organist, greatly assisted by the con- 
tralto soloist, Vises Bessie Mahala Hitchcock, of 
Chicopee. This reception was made the occa 
sion of a welcome to the new presiding elder of 
Cambridge District, Rev. C. F. Rice, D. D., and 
his daughter, Miss Laura Rice. Dr. Rice’s words 
were brief, but so hearty as to emphasize the 
warm place he already has in the afeciions of 
this church, who do not forget his courtesies 
while pastor at Epworth some years ago. 


Arlington Heights. — On Sunday, April 30, the 
pastor, Rev. B. W. Rust, received 8 members 
from probation, | by letter, and baptized 2 
adulis. 


Fitchburg, First Church. — By the generosity 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society the last indebtedness 
on the parsonage property has been paid, and 
this church rejoices in being free from debt. 
Pastor ©. E. Spaulding’s third year opens thus, 
and otherwise, happily. 


Cambridge, Trinity Church.— An unusually 
enjoyable and largely attended reception was 
extended to the new pastor and wife, Rev. and 
Mrs. F. D. Pickles, on Wednesday evening, May 
8. The address of welcome was delivered by 
J. F. Pennell, and addresses were also -deliv 
ered by Rev. Dr. J. H. Mansfield, Rev. N. B 
Jones, pastor of the Second Baptist Church, 
Rev. Gordon Wells of Lowell, Rev. Dr. John 
D. Pickles, of Boston,and Rev. F. M. Pickles. 
The new pastorate opens very hopefully. 


Waltham, Immanu Hl.—The pastorate of 
Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D., is opening ver) 
pleasantly and hopefully. Uhe crurch and con- 
gregation are much gratified with the new pas- 
tor and his wife. At the general class last week 
96 took part, and over 100 were present at the 
week night prayer: meeting. 


Marlboro. — The Conference year has opened 
very pleasantly in Mariboro. Dr. N. T. Whit- 
aker and wife have been received cordially, 
and are winning their way rapidly to the hearts 
ofthe people, A spirit of appreciation and co- 
operation prevails, and the outlook is excel 
lent. A reception was given the new pastor 
and wife on Thursday evening, May 4, which 
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was very delightfal. The pastors of the city 
and others prominent in society were present, 
and in kind, appreciative words helped to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to the scholarly, genial 
Doctor and his royal wife. 


Cambridge, Harvard St. Church. — The first 
quarterly conference for the present Conference 
year was held on Thursday evening, May 4. 
There was a good attendance. The new presid- 
ing elder of Cam bridge District, Rev. Charles F. 
Rice, D. D., presided. He was warmly greeted 
by the pastor on behalf of the Conference. 
New members were added tw the board of trus- 
tees as follows: Mrs. James A. Woolson, Mrs, 
Oliver H. Durrell, Walter G. Davis. The follow- 
ing persons were added to the board of stewards : 
Miss Cordelia Ward, Frank B. Hawley, Anson 
B. Cooper, F. A. Fifield. G.C. W. Fuller was 
elected treasurer of the board of stewards. This 
will be the thirty-fifth year be has served the 
churcb in this capacity. it was voted unani 
mously to hold union services with the Prospect 
Stieet Congregational Church during July and 
August, as in the past few years. The usual 
vacation was voted the pastor. 


Lowell, Worthen St. — During the day of affiic 
tion which came to Rev. and Mrs, Ernest P. 
Herrick in the death of treir son, Clifton, the 
people of the church were very kind, giving 
help in the home, looking after the Sunday pui- 
pit supply, and sending most beautiful flowers 
tothe funeral. In every way the expression of 
sympathy and love has been made. These witb 
kindnesses from other churches and the Univer- 
sity have been helpful, and appreciated. 


Lynn District. 


Newburyport, Washington St —A reception 
of high order with a most excellent musical 
and literary program welcomed Rev. H. 8S. 
Wilkinson for the second year. Of this young 
preacher the Newburyport Herald says: “A 
year’s ministry here has disclosed the f:ct that 
Mr. Wilkinson has superior qualifications for 
leading the people in spiritual matters, and 
that hia bright and genial disposition is attract- 
ive in a social way. His general influence for 
good has been marked, and so it transpired last 
evening that quite a number of Newburyport- 
ers, not specially identified with his church, 
dropped in and added their tribute of apprecia- 
tion.” The Conference Minutes discloses an- 
otber fact of this pastor’s popularity. The 
“claim” was exceeded by the “ receipts” by 
the handsome excess of $200. 


Wakefield. — Prot. M. B. Chapman, D. D., of 
Boston University, preacbed the Easter sermon, 
April 23, at Wakefield, much to the joy and 
prot of his many former parishioners, who 
gratefully recall his most successful pastorate, 
thirty-five years ago. 


Maiden, Belmont Church. — The revival serv- 
ices held in Malden under the leadership of 
Evangelist E. P. Telford brought a number of 
additions to this church. Some of these were 
received on probation at the communion serv- 
ice on the first tunday in April, and some at 
that on the first Sunday in May. Current ex- 
penses all paid and a surplus in the treasury 
was the grateful financial showing with which 
the church closed the Conference year. An 
cffer of $500 towards the payment of the debt 
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on the church bas just been made by a gener- 
ous member of the official board, to whom it is 
indebted for many similar acts. The offer will 
be accep.ed, and the debt lessened by the sum of 
$1,000 before the year shall close. Another gen- 
erous friend, a member of the Centre Methodist 
Cnurch, has placed $1,000 in the bank to the 
qedit of Belmont Church, to be used in the 
ourcbase of a pipe organ. The remainder of the 
sum needed for that purpose ‘vil! be secured in 
other ways. 

Saugus Centre.—The pastor, Rev. Howard 
Fisher, was assisted Sunday morning by Rev. 
James F. Mears. The communion service wus 
held. One was baptized, 2 received on proba- 
tion, and 4 by letter. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
have pledged $2 per week toward the weekly 
offering. The Epworth League bas pledged 
$1 per week. N’IMPORTE. 





The Springfield Republican says: ‘* The 
taking part by Chinese in the buildiag 
of the * Help ot Christians’’ mission in 
Mott Street, New York city, is a note. 
worthy tact. This mission ‘house was ‘ded 
icated Wednesday by Rev. Ernesto Coppo, 
rector of the Roman Catholic parish of the 
Transfiguration, in which it lies; and 
though it is tor Italians, yet the mission, 
which comprises also a day nursery, has 
been helped along by Chinese, who have 
contribued to the house, and some of 
whom were present.”’ 
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HERALD CALENDAR 
Willimantic Cam p- meeting, Aug. 21 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


Rev. George Whitaker, D. D., 806 Bridge St., Lowell, 
Mass. Tel,, Lowell 738—1. 








Marriages 


HOLLOWAY — LEONARD —I»n Gorham, N H., at 
the Methodist Episcopal parsonage, by Rev. E. W. 
—— Carl Holloway and Theressa Leonard, both 
rt) riin 











SUPPLY. — Rev. C. F. Skillings, of the Maine 
Conference, is available for supply for one or 
more Sundays during the next six months, 
Address Dexter, Me. Telephone connections. 





Tender Gratitude 


Rey. and Mrs. E, P. Herr‘ck desire to express 
their deep gratitude to the many friends who 
have been so very sympathetic, comforting and 
helpfulin their great bereavement in the death 
of their son, Olifton B. Herrick. They are 
especially gratefal for the many letters of con 
dolence received. 

MR. AND MRs. E. P. HERRICK, 





DEDICATION AT EAST HAVERAHILL, — 
The new Methodist Episcopal Church at East 
Haverhill, N. H., is completed, and will be ded- 
icated May 24. The dedicatory service will be- 
gia at 2 p. m., conducted by Rev. G. M. Carl, 
presiding elder of the District. There will alsw 
be ® service in the evening. Former pastors 
wlll participate. All former pastors are invited 
to be present. 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. lt cures painful, 
smarting, nervous feet and ingrowing nails, 
ana instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions, It’s the greatest comfort discovéry of 
the age. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tigkt or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain tog Tay for sweat- 
ing, callous and hot, tired, paling en. y it 
today. Sold by all druggists and shoe stores, 
By mail for 25c. in stamps. Don’t accept any 
substitute. Trial —— FREE. Address 
Allen 8. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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W. H. M.S.—A meeting of Boston District 
will be held in St. John’s Church, South Boston, 
Thursday, May 18. Sessions at 10 30 and 2. 

GRACE D. Mc DOWELL, Rec. Sec. 





BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL COM VUENCE- 
MENT. — The fifteenth annual commencement 
of the Deaconess Bible Training %chool will be 
held in Tremont St. MetLodist Episcopal 
Church, Wednesday, May 17 at 7.30 p.m. Rev. 
Charies F. Rice, D. D., will deliver the address. 
A cordial invitation is extended to the public. 





WANTED --Two single men who will agree 
to remain single at least three years — one to 
teach in our American Methodist lnstitution 
in Calcutta, and the other to teach in our Col- 
lege for Boys at Penang, Malaysia. Both must 
be competent to teach the branches in which 
instruction is offered by our best American 
high schools. Write to Dr. A. B. Leonard, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





New England Missionary Convention 
RAILROAD NOTICE 


Reduced rates to the conventicn to be held in 
Worcester, Mass., May 23, 24, 25, as follows: 

Round.-trip tickets will be sold, good going 
May 22-25, returning, May 23-26 at the fo)lowing 
rates: Two cents per mile from points within 
25 miles of Worcester ; $1 from points 25 to 338 
miles of Worcester; and 14 cents per mile 
from points more than 33 miles from Worces- 
ter. In no case will the certificate plan be 
used. Tickets will be for sale at tae following 
places : 

Maine — Portland, Biddeford, Kennebunk, 
So. Berwick, Bangor, Bucksport, Brunswick, 
Gardiner, Livermore Falls, Augusta, Water- 
ville, Houlton, Bath, Rockland, Caribou, Pitts- 
field, Newport, Auburn, Eastport Junc., Ma- 
chias, Calais, Poland. 


New Hampshire — Portsmouth, Rockingham 
June., Dover, Exeter, Manchester, Concord, La- 
conia, Littleton, Newmarket, Somersworth, 
Nashua Junc., Tilton, Keene, Plymouth, Clare 
mont, Newport, Sunapee, Rollinsford. 

Vermopt — 8t. Johnsbury, Barton, Newport, 
St. Albans, Enosburg Falls, Brattleboro, Brad- 
ford, White River Junc., Montpelier, Bellows 
Falls, Wells River, Burlington, Vergennes, Mid- 
diebury, Rutland, Bennington, Royalton, Fer- 
risburyg, Brandon, Waterbury. 

New York — Albany, Rotterdam Junction, 
Rouse’s Point, Troy, Saratoga, Rensselaer, New 
Rochelle, New York city, Schuyler ville. 

Massachusetts — Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
South Lawrence, Haverhill, Salem, Lynn, New- 
bury port, Ayer, Belchertown, Plymouth, West- 
field, Mariboro, Natick, Auburndale, Milford, 
Hudson, Springfield, Northampton, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, South Framingbam, Palmer, Pitts- 
field, Holyoke, Mansfield, Brockton, Fall River, 
Middleboro, New Bedford, Taunton, North 
Leominster, Webster, Dalton, Newton, North 
Adams, Nortb Wilbraham, Westboro, Green- 
field, Hyannis, Provincetown, Wellfleet, Woods 
Hole. 

Connecticut — Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, 
Middletown, New Britain, New London, Willi 
mantic, Norwich, Danielson, Danbury, Bristol, 
New Milford, Stamford, New Haven, Winsted, 
Wateibury, South Norwalk, Ansonia, Derby, 
Manchester, Rockville. 

Rhcde Island — Providence, Newpor:, East 
Greenwich, Wic«ford Junc., Westerly, Woon- 
socket, Pawtucket. 





$25 CHICAGO to DENVER and RETURN 


Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line 


On account of International Epworth League 
Convention at Denver, July 59. This is the 
direct route, and over the only double-tracs 
railway between Chicagy and the Missouri 
River. It is the official route cf the Epworth 
League for Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Spe- 
cial trains are announced for the use of'Ep- 
wortbians and their friends. Low rate tickets 
are on sale via this line from all points. Send 
2-cent stamp for illustrated itineraries, list of 
Denver hotels, boarding-houses, etc. W. B 
KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 
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PLAN OF EPISCOPAL VISITATION 
FOR 1905 


Part Il — June-December, 1904 


CONFERENCES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conference Place Time Bishop 
Alabama Boaz, Ala. Nov. 30 Cranston 
Alaska Mission Ketchikan, Alas. June 29 Moore 
Arizona Mission Yuma, Arizona Oct, 5 Berry 
Atlanta Gainesville, Ga. Dec, 8 Wilson 
Atlantic Mis, Parmele, N.C. Oct. 18 Cranston 
Austin, Denison, Texas Dec. 14 Spellmeyer 
Black Hills Mis, Spearfish,S. Dak. Aug. 24 Hamilton 
Blue Ridge M’ntezuma, N. ©. Oct. 5 Fowler 
California, Pacific Grove,Cal, Sept. 13 Berry 
California Ger. Pasadena, Cal, Sept. 21 Berry 
Cent. Alabama Hurtsvilie, Ala, Nov. 23 Cranston 
Cent, German Cleveland, Ohio Sept. 14 McCabe 


Cent. Illinvis Peoria, Ill. sept. 20 Fowler 
Cent. New York Elmira, N. Y. Sept. 27 Spellmeyer 


Central Ohio Fremont. Ohio Sept. 20 MecUabe 
Cent. Swedish Moline, Ill. Sept. 14 Joyce 
Cent. Tennessee L’wr’nceb’g, Ten. Oct, 12 McCabe 
Chicago German Aurora, Ill, Sept. 21 Goodsell 
Chinese Miss, San F’ncisco, Cal, Sept. 8 Berry 
Cincinnati, Springfield O, Sept, 6 Cranston 
Colorado, Fort Collins, Col, Ang. 30 Mctabe 
Colurabia River Moscow,Idaho Aug.23 McDowell 
Dakota Watertown, 8. D. Oct. 18 Warren 
Des Moines Osceola, lowa Sept. 13 Warren 
Detroit Detroit, Mich. Sept.13 FitzGerald 
Kast Ohio Ubrichsville,O. Sept, 13 Goodsell 
East Tennessee Knoxville, Tenn, Oct. 19 Fowler 
Erle ' Ridgeway, Pa. Sept. 6 FitzGerald 
Genesee Wellsboro, Pa. Oct. 4 Spellmeyer 
Georgia Fitzgerald, Ga, Dec. 7 Wilson 
Gulf Dec. 1 Wilson 
Hawaii Mission Hamilton 
Holston Harriman, Tena, Oct. 11 Fowler 
Idaho Baker City, Ore. Aug.17 McDowell 
Tilinois Farmer City, Ill. Sept.20 ‘Cranston 
Indian Ter. Mis. 8. McAl'st’r, I. T. Sept. 29 FitzGerald 
Tndiana Linton, Ind. Sept. 20 Spellmeyer 
Iowa Alboa, Iowa Sept. 6 Warren 
Kalispel] Mission Kalispell, Mont. Aug, 24 Moore 
Kentucky Lexington, Ky. Sept. 28 Goodsell 
Michigan Charlotte, Mich, Sept. 6 Joyce 
Minnesota Nankato, Minn. Sept, 28 Joyce 
Mobile Selma, Ala, Dec. 7 Cranston 
Montana Dillon, Mont, Aug. 16 Moore 
Nebraska Falls Vity, Neb. Sept.20. Hamilton 
Nevada Mission Reno, Nev. Aug. 31 Berry 
N. Mx. Eng. Mis, Silver City, N. M. Oct. 11 Berry 
N. Mex, Span. 

Miss. Deming, N. M. Oct, 14 Berry 
North Carolina, Maxton, N, C, Oct. 12 Cranston 
North Dakota Fargo, N. Oak. Oct. 11 Warren 
N. Montana Mis, Choteau, Mont. Aug, 3 Moore 
North Nebraska Albion, Neb. Sept.13 Hamilton 
North Ohio Shelby, Ohio Oct. Goodsell 
No. Pac.Ger, Mis. 

Conf. W'llaW’lla.W’sh. Sept. 7 McDoweil 
Northern Ger. Waseca, Minn. Aug. 30 Joyce 
N’th’n Minnesota Eveleth, Minn. Oct. 4 Joyce 
N'th’n Swedish St. Paul, Minn. Sept. 7 Fowler 


Northwest Ger, Storm Lake, Ia. Sept. 21 Warren 
N'thw’st Indiana Michig’n Cit.,Ind. Sept. 13 Fowler 
Northwest Iowa Sheldon, [owa Sept. 27 Warren 
N’thw’st Nebras, Alliance, Neb. Aug. 31 Hamilton 


Norweg. & Dan. M'neap’lis, Minn, Aug. 23 Joyce 
Ohio Columbus, Ohio Sept.20 Moore 
Oklahoma Blackwell, Okla, Oct. 4 FitzGerald 
Oregon Albany, Ore. Sept, 20 McDowell 
Pac, Jap. Miss, 3’n F’rncisco, Cal. Sept, 5 Berry 
Pittsburg Beaver, Pa. Oct. 4 Cranston 
Pug t Sound Everett, Wash. Sept.13 McDowell 
Rock River, Freeport, Lil, Oct. 4 Wilson 
St. Louis German Peoria, Ill. Sept. 7 Goodseil 
Savannah Savannah, Ga, Nov. 30 Joyce 
South Carolina Yorkville,8.C, Dec. 6 Joyce 
S'th’n California Los Angeles, Cal. Sept. 27 Berry 
Southern Ger. Seguin, Tex. Nov. 23 Spellmeyer 
S’th'n Ilinols 5B. 8t. Louis, Ill, Sept. 27 Moore 
Tennessee, Memphin, Tenn. Oct. 5 McCabe 
Texas Clarksville, Tex. Dec. 6 Spellmeyer 
Upper Iowa Hampton, Iowa Oct, 11 Wilson 
Utah Mission Aug. 8 Moore 
West German Kansas City, Mo. Sept. 7 McCabe 


West Nebraska Minden, Neb. Sept. 28 Hamilton 


West Texas San Antonio.Tex. Nov. 30 Spellmeyer 
West Virginia, M’rgant’c,W.Va. Oct. 4 Goodsell 
West Wisconsin Madison, Wis. Sept. 13 Wilson 


West Nor. Dan. Portland, Ore. Aug. 31 McDowell 
West Swedish Lincoln, Neb. sept. 7 Hamilton 
Wisconsin Wausau, Wis. Sept. 0 Wilson 
Wyoming Mis. Laramie,Wyo. Aug. 24 McCabe 


De 
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OBITUARIES 





And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where coo! and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I canaot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels ace : 

And when the sunset gates unbar 
Shall 1 not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning band ? 


— Whittier. 





Kyle. — Emeline (Wormell) Kyle, daughter of 
the late Capt. lra Wormell, and the beloved 
wife of Mr. Timothy Kyle, died in Soda 
Springs, Colorado, Feb. 18, 1905. 

For more than twenty years Mr. and Mre, 
Kyle lived in Leadville, Col., with a summer 
home in Soda Springs. In rnticipation of a 
winter in Southern California, their town 
house had been given up, and they were at 
their summer home making the necessary 
preparations for their intended journey. Pneu- 
monia frustrated all plans, and a sbort illness 
ended in a sudden and unexpected death. In 
accordance with her desire her body .was 
brought to the old home and laid at rest beside 
that of her only son, in the old Salem St. Ceme- 
tery, Malden, Mass. 

Although so long away from Malden, the love 
and respect in which she was held by old-time 
friends were attested by the large attendance at 
the funeral services, and the numerous and 
beautiful floral tributes to her memory. That 
she held an equal place in the esteem and af- 
fection of those who had known her in more 
recent years was manifest in the great number 
of the citizens of Leadville who gathered to 
express taeir sorrow ut their loss, and their 
sympathy with Mr. Kyle in nis great bereave- 
ment. A brief extract from the columns of a 
Leadville paper expresses our own estimate of 
her character aud worth: “ Mrs. Kyle was re- 
garded asa woman among women. Without 
asserting her undisputed right as a leader, she 
preferred to keep herself in the background, 
winning and holding her friends by her unos- 
tentatious kindness and strength of character. 
She possessed intellectual attainments, and a 
Sunny disposition which endeared her to ail 
who knew her and respected her as a Christian 
woman,’ G. A. U. 





Newcomb. — Thomas C. Newcomb, of Med- 
ford, Mass., was born in Boston in 1823, and left 
for the heavenly homeland, Feb. 28, 1905. 

He was educated in the public schools of Bos 
ton, and spent bis exrly life in that city. Asa 
business man of enterprise and integrity he 
soon won the confidence and esteem of his as- 
sociates. For several years he was a member 
of the school committee, and served with 
marked ability. He removed to Medford in 
1854, and soon won for himself, both in“public 
affairs and in the interests of the church, tbe 
same honor and usefulness he had attained in 
Boston. He was a member of the school com- 
mittee tor eighteen years, 

The law of beredity had a markei confirma- 
tion in the Listory of our departed brother’; he 
had behind him a longline of respected and 
pious ancestors. His father and |motherjwere 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from almost the first planting of the denomina- 
tion in New England. Father and Mother 
Newcomb were lovely characters, singularly 
alike in personal appearance, and both adorued 
the doctrine and Gospel of Christ their Saviour 
in ail things. They bad nine childrenj— seven 
sons and two daughters. Two died in early 
life ; the others in youthful days became Chris- 
tians and members of the church. Thomas C., 
the subject of this sketch, was converted at 
fourteen years of age. His intelligeuce and de- 
votion soon attracted the attention of his fellow 
Christians, and we find him filling positions of 
usefulness and responsibility when almost in 
his boyhood. Except a call to the ministry, 
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there was hardly an office in the church which 
he did not fill with great success until declining 
years and failing health compelled him tu re- 
sign. For eighteen years he was trustee, stew- 
ard, class-leader, chorister, and Sabbath school 
superintendent. His superior business talent 
made him one of the best church financiers we 
have ever known. Sometimes in the early 
raornings, while the mechanics were on their 
way to the ship yards, he would take pains to 
meet them and secure their subscriptions to 
the various benevolences of the church. The 
beautiful edifice in which he worshiped so 
many years was erected mainly through his 
self sacrificing efforts and generous contribu- 
tions. 

Whea unable to attend church during the 
last few months of his life, he kept in close 
sympathy with every department of the 
church’s activities, and by his prayers and 
counsels promoted their progress. He longed 
to live for the sake of the dear daughter who 
ministered to him so tenderly during his de- 
clining days, and he spent many of his latest 
hours in earnest prayer, commending her to 
God. When at last the closing scene drew 
nigh, he calmly closed his eyes upon the things 
of earth, and fell asleep in Jesus, to awake 
amid the radiance of a glorious eternity. 

EK, STUART BEST. 





Darling. — At the ripe age of 84 Mr. Orrin E. 
Darling, one of the most saintly and beloved of 
the members of Trinity, Springfield, was sum- 
moned to the home on high, Tuesday, Feb. 14, 
1905, after a brief illness with pneumonia. 

He had been a member of the Methodist 
Church for sixty-eight years and Jeaves behind 
him a record of honesty, cindliness, spirituality 
and moral strength equaled by few. His 
memory will long be fragrant in our midst. 

Born on Patriot’s Day, April 19, 1821, at Rowe, 
Franklin Co., Mass., his father died wren he 
was four years old and his mother when he was 
sixteen. Fortunately he was thrown in with 
an excellent Christian friend, Mr. Jonathan 
Budington, with whom he lived and who was 
the means of leading him to Christ. Teaching 
school for a fewterms at Shelburne Falls, he 
suon after entered the mercantile business, first 
as clerk and later as a member of the dry 
goods firm, ‘* Darling & Morgan.” of Chicopee 
Falis. At one time for three years he was stew- 
ard of Wilbrabam Academy. The last twelve 
years of his life he spent in Springfield. 

He was twice happily married. His young 
wife, Esther C. Wedge, survived by a young 
daughter, who afterward become the wife of 
Geo. A. Loomis, be soon lost. In 1854 he was 
married to Sarah E. Coe, wuo survives bim. 
Their fiftieth wedding anniversary was quietly 
celebrated Nov. 22, 1904. 

Mr. Darling was a man of irreproachable in- 
tegrity, spotiess in character, knightly in his 
family, tender in bis affections, a loyal Metho- 
dist, and a subject of veneration and love. 
Realizing that the end was near, he was per- 
fectly resigned. There were no ciouds, he said, 
to obscure his vision. He is survived by his wife, 
as well asasister, Mrs. Ina Scott, 88 years of 
age, and a brother, John D. Darling, 82 years of 
age. 

A largely attended funerel was conducted by 
his pastor, Thursday, Feb. 16. 

“ He is not dead, he is just away.” 

EUGENE M. ANTRIM. 





Hitchcock. — Cornelia Higgins Hitchcock died 
in Pittsfield, Vt., Feb. 16, 1905, of acute bron 
chitis caused by a severe cold. She was born in 
New York State, June 29, 1837, the daughter of 
Jobn and Harriet Hibbard Higgins, of Portland, 
Me. She was five years old when her father 
removed with his family to Indiana, then large- 
ly “Government land,” being next to the 
youngest of six children who grew up to ma- 
turity. 

At the age of fifteen, by reason of sickness in 
the family, she became the indispensable 
housekeeper and nurse, assuming responsibili 
ties and duties usually performed by those of 
maturer years. Later, when death invaded, 
and the family was broken up, she rendered 
important aid by good judgment, and skillful 
and remunerative work. 

In 1869 she was married to J. W. Hitchcock, 
afterward a local preacher in the Vermont 
Conference, and for several years was his con- 
stant companion in work, sharing all the 
varied duties, delights and discouragements of 
the pastorate. Through succeeding years of hin 
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invalidism she was faithful to him in the quiet 
retreat of tbeir home. She was a tidy anda 
thrifty housekeeper, delighting to entertain aj) 
who came io her table, until her own failing 
strength interfered. 

Trained religiously from earliest childhood 
by a Christian mother, she did not give her 
heart to Christ until mature womanhood ; but 
from that time was steadfast and unwavering 
in Christian faith and works, an ardent friend 
ot the church, and especially of Christian mis. 
sions. For these she often sacrificed her own 
convenience and comfort, ard would have 
done much more for them had she possessed 
the ability. 

Generous and impulsive in Christian benevo- 
lence, keenly alive to the needs of others, she 
extended sympathy and a helping hand to 
those sometimes overlooked ; was a promoter 
of the public good and of charitable work near 
andfar. In the church, among the people, at 
home, her voice was heard in prayer and Chris- 
tian testimony. Her last word of assurance, 
when asked if she was prepared and ready to 
go, Was, “Ob, yes ; ro doubt about it.”’ * Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth. Yea,saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.” J. W. HITCHCOCK. 





Larrabee. — In the death of William H. Larra- 
bee at the ripe age of nearly 82 years, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Bridgton lost one of 
its oldest and stanchest supporters. 

Mr. Larrabee was born of a rugged ancestry, 
both of his grandfathers fighting at Bunker 
Hill and through the entire war of tha Revolu- 
tion. His parents were religious people. The 
death of a little sister early impressed him with 
life’s uncertainties Lost in the woods when but 
a boy of thirteen, he pleaded with his Heaven- 
ly Father for deliverance, and there made vows 
which molded and fashioned his whole life. Out 
of this probably more than out of any other 
experience in all his life was fashioned the be- 
loved br>ther, the faithful husband, the kind 
father, the strong business man, the typical 
patriot and citizen, and the noble pillar in the 
house of God. 

Two daughters were born into his home — 
Emma and Addie, the former, who died many 
years ago, the wife of Page Howard, and the 
latter, who died two years ago, the wife of Rev. 
co. 8. Cummings — and tuaree sons — George H., 
principal of Lincoln Academy, Newcastle, 
Maine, and Horace G. and Charlies L. The two 
latter are prominent business men of Bridgton, 
and both of them trustees of our church. 
Horace G. was made a trustee at our late quar- 
terly conference, and takes up the work so re- 
cently laid down by his honored father. An 
aged brother, Daniel P., and a sister, Mrs. 
Stephen Porter, sarvive. A number of grand- 
children have crowned his life according to 
Prov. 17 : 6. 

The funeral was from the church, Feb, 20. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. C. 8S. Cammings, 
assisted by the pastor of the church. Odd Fellow 
services were performed by the local lodge, of 
which the deceased was the oldest member. 

WILLIAM WooD. 

Du:gin. — Arianna Durgin was born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Oct. 3, 1818, and diedat the home 
of her sister, Mrs. N. C. Garland, in Cliftondale, 
Mass., Jan. 2, 1905. 

This life so suddenly brought to a close on 
earth was well prepared for the higher service 
of the heavens. Throughout the years from 
the hour of her couversion to her translation, 
Miss Durgin was a devoted member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. She leaves a fra- 
grant memory in the churches where she has 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 


Jan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
4% King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
.nformation call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
te is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
somfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for 4 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
his paper. The Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence is 28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston 
Mass, Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 
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peen called to serve her Lord. Converted in 
Tuftonboro, N. H., at the age of seventeen, she 
never knew @ time when she could not offer 
testimony for Christ, or lead the people in 
prayer. Hers was a bright experience of sav- 
ing, keeping grace. She has been connected 
with the church at Raymond, N. H.,and here 
served a8 Sunday school superintendent. She 
then moved to Manchester, N. H., uniting with 
st. Paul’s Church, Her next church home was 
in Centre Church, Malden, and at the time of 
her death she was a member of Tremont St. 
Church, Boston. In the latter church she was 
assistant Sunday-school superintendent. It 
was her desire to give her life in foreign mis- 
sionary service; but, being denied this, she 
took up the work of both the Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Societies. In these organizations 
she was many times a standard: bearer. 

She was stricken down with pneumonia, and 
upon the second day of the New Year, after 
eleven days’ illness, was received into the 
eternal home. Hers was a life of devotion and 
splendid service. She could say: “For to me 
to live is Christ and to die is gain.” 

Her funeral was held at Cliftondale, and was 
attended by Rev. Dr. E. A. Blake, her pastor at 
Tremont St., and by Rev. D. H. Gerrish, of 
Cliftondale. The burial was at Raymond, N. H. 

DL. H,. GERRISH. 





Rich. — Miss Almira Rich was born at Stan- 
disb, Maine, Feb. 1, 1829, and died at Gorham, 
Maine, Feb. 28, 1905. 

She came of old Methodist stock. Her father 
and mother were John and Susan Phinney Rich, 
who read ZION’S HERALD, and entertained itin. 
erant Methodist ministers in the early part of 
the last century. Her early training showed it- 
self in the earnest Christian life which she ied in 
her mature years. In 1850 she and other members 
of tbe family became Christians and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Standish. She 
always thought of Rev. Jokn ©. Perry, who 
was pastor at the time of her conversion, as her 
spiritual father. Her early Christian life great- 
ly impressed those who knew her then. Well 
does Mrs. Hobart, widow of Rev. Noah Hobart, 
who was pastor of Miss Rich's church in 189 ’60, 
say of her: “ Almira was a remarkably quiet 
Christian woman, and aderned her profession 
with a well-ordered life in every way.” She 
lived wito ber sister, Mrs. Richardson, at Gor- 
ham, from 1886 to the time of her death, and 
was 2 consistent and helpful member of the 
School St. Church, She was loved and prized by 
allwho knew her, and greatly respected in the 
community. 

A sister and an adopted brother survive her, 
and mourn their loss. D. EB. MILLER, 





Jenness.— Mrs. Mary D. Jeuness was born in 
Sbeftield, Vt., June 25, 18830. She was one of five 
chilaren, the others being Isaac, Thomas (a 
preacher), Louisa and Emma. Her father was 
Jesse G. Kenaston, who is known as the founder 
of the Metbodist Episcopal Church in Sheffield. 
Mary, the oldest, was also the last surviving 
child of the family. 

When eighteen years of age she was married 
to George Jenness, of Sheffield, and after living 
awhile at Natics, Mass., they returned to the 
Sisco farm in their owntown. Their four chil- 
dren —two boys and two girls — all died before 
their mother, 

She commenced her Christian life after mar. 
riage under the labors of a Wesleyan Methodist 
preacher named Hall. Meeting with consider 
able opposition, she developed a heroic type of 
piety, which characterized her to the end of 
her pilgrimage. She never was known toavoid 
her privilege in testimony ; she could care for 
her dying friends, and yet keep full of sunshine. 
Like her mother, Rachel Harvey Kenastoa, 
Mrs. Jenness lived a life beyond reproach and 
superior to mere praise. Her charity was un- 
bounded and always in service. 

Her relatives, Dr. and Mrs. Stiles, Mr. Frank 
Perigo and daughters, with Mr. George F. 
Leavitt and wife, didal) that was possible duiing 
the attack of pneumonia which proved fatal ; 
bul though she rallied again and again because 
of ber reserve power, yet the Shepherd of Shec! 
Claimed her for his fold till the Good Shepherd 
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proved His greater right, and carried her by 
angel bands to the mansions of the blest. 
J. M. Frost. 





Billingham. — William Billingham, of Spring- 
field, Mass., a Grand Army man who served his 
country faithfully in the Civil War, aod a 
soldier of Jesus Christ who served his Lord as 
devotedly in the lists of life, at the ripe age of 
88, after a severe attack of pneumonia from 
which he did not recover, answered the roll- 
call above, Jan. 28, 1905. 

Converted during the pastorate of Rev. Dr. J. 
O. Peck, under the persuasive appeals of Mrs. 
Van Cott, the evangelist, he joined Trinity 
Church, Springfield, about thirty years ago, 
and has been a faithful and loyal member ever 
since. He and his wife were class-meeting 
Methodists, and until his health began to fail in 
recent years, Mr. Billingham was to be found in 
his place at church whenever bis duties in the 
employ of the railroad would permit. 

Of massive frame and fine physique, he was 
of strong constitution until he strained himself 
severely, when he was compelled to give up 
hard work. Toward the close of his life he be- 
gan to lose his eéyesigbt. The last year he could 
see but dimly. This affliction he bore with ua- 
failing cheerfulness. As a good soldier of the 
country and the Cross, ‘he has bathed his 
sword in heavea.” 

He is survived only by his wife, having, years 
ago, been called to mourn his own family of 
two children who wers taken all too soon, it 
seemed, in their youth. 

His funeral, conducted by his pastor, was 
largely attended by the members of the E. K. 
Wilcox Post of the G. A. R. of which he was a 
member, some of whom acted as pall -earers. 

EUGENE M. ANTRIM. 





Languor and weakness, due to the depleted 
condition of the blodd, are overcome by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great vitalizer. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 


RAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Me. 


Offers three Four-year College mage | 
Co Courses in Business, Elocution and 
Music are also given. 

The buildings are oqutpend with heating 
plants, bath-rooms, and electric lights. 

The faculty is recognized as one of the strong- 
est in the State; it hasin its membership five 
college graduates. 

Spring term opens March 28, 19065. 


s. A. BENDER, President. 











FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An 
geles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, Business, Art, Oratory. 
Music iepar!'ment the best in northern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their expenses to less than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 


REV. E. A. BISHOP 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Tilton, N. H. 

Spring term now open ; applications being 
received for fall term opening in 
September, 1905. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal adva: 
tages. An ego | endowment makes lov 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fin: 
buildings and situation. Three hours fren 
Boston. $10 Plan for limited number. Sen: 

for pore y Aen oning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


EATON «@ MAINS, Publishing Agents. 
BADD 


Now Ready 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


MINUTES 
1905 


Price, 25c. ; postpaid, 30c. 
eee 


The Official Service 


Prepored for the Sixteenth Anniversary 
of the Epworth League, Sunday, May 14, 
1905, entitled, 


The Epworth Cross 


It contains excellent bymns, with music se- 
lected from the new Methodist Hymnal, enter- 
taining recitations and dialogues explaining 
the objects of the League and the work of its 
various departments ; also suggestions how to 
make ithe decorations which will increase the 
attractiveness of the Anniversary. 


Price, per hundret including 10 supplements, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


eee 


CONCERT EXERCISES 


«i SOR <. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


All the new pablications are now ready. 
Samples sent for examination. 


ee? 


New Methodist Hymnal 


KEADY SEPT. 1. 





Canvass your church,and get your order in 
promptly. We will furnish you with a sup- 
ply of order slips free upon application. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 








The ast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


Coll Pre tory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are ‘Eaividuallzed with e view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for — a who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 

Spring term begins March 28, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 
EAST GREENWICH, RB. I. 





Lasell Seminary tor Young Women 


(Zen miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful su 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; oat 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best equi 

um and swimming pool under careful ie 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics ada) to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Li entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity, 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application. 
or piace on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 











ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


HURCH 
= Wey es pRichS? EAS Merten 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





oe) 


BOSTON. | 








%, 
‘i 
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Cleveland’s 


Baking 
Powder 


Does the work better 
Makes the cake sweeter 


Saves labor, 


ZION’S HERALD 


time, health 








Editorial 
Continued from page 584 





nize as best. So we shall own, when we 
shall graduate into the larger life, the wis- 


dom of God in giving us some stern life- 
teachers here. 


The report of the very interesting anni- 
versary exercises of the New England 
Methodist Historical Society, which oc- 
curred on Monday, will appear in our 
next issue. 





The brilliant lecturer Starr King held 
that a popular lyceum lecture was made o! 
five parts of sense and five of nonsense. 
** There are only five men in America,” he 
said, ‘“‘ who know how to mix them — and 
I think I am one of the five.”’ Other peo- 
ple thought so tuo. His lectures were 
caretully wrought, while also popular. 
Some one once asked him what his honora- 
rium was tor each lecture. “ F. A. M. E ,”’ 
said he — “ Fiity And My Expenses.’’ The 
man who car muke people laugh wisely is 
& power in his way. 





Sympathy is the peculiar asset and activ- 
ity ot Christianity in the world. Anarchy 
bas no promise in it. Pessimism has no 
word of comfort, no songs of rest. Infi- 
delity never seeks out the sorrowing, to 
apply to wounded hearts the balm. of 
Gilead. Skepticism builds no hospitals, 
raises no tamine funds, endows no philan- 
thropic institutions. It is still Christianity 
that speaks the dependable word ot sym- 
pathy, and sounds the bugle-call of social 
advance in the very fore of civilization’s 
enlarging frontiers. It is poor business 
being a skeptic. When will the skeptics 
oat deluded mortals, understand 
this ? 





When, on its march to Tibet, the British 
expedition under Colonel Younghusband 
stretched its long line of telegraph wires 
from the plains up into the mountain fast- 
nesses, the ignorant Tibetans thought that 
the British were doing this so that they 
could find their way back home! There 
are some Christians who, on leaving the 
world —or leaving it nominally — take 
pains to stretch theretrom a wire ot sym- 
pathy, and to preserve a connecting cord 
of carnality, as though by means otf it to 
find their way back for a season, now and 
then, into the pleasures of sin. There be 


many who, even when in sight of the hil! 
ot Canaan, sigh tor the fieshpots of Egypt. 
The true way is to cat once and forever all 
lines of com nunication with the carnal 
world. The young convert need not go 


‘Methodist home, there will be a wonderful 


into a monastery, but he should surround 
himself with an atmosphere of other- 
worldliness which will effectually protect 
him from the dangerous solicitations of 
Satan — that hard-hearted ‘Pharaoh who 
never is willing that any of his former 
bondmen should escape his clutches. 





The Iowa Methodist quite correctly says: 
**When a Methodist paper is read in every 


increase of spiritual and, financial power 
in the church.” 


Rev. John L. Scudder, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Jersey City, an- 
nounces that Joseph Milbank, the Wall 
Street banker who contributed $150,000 tor 
the erection of the People’s Palace ia con 
nection with the church, has given $100,000 
additional tor the enlargement of the 
building. Has Dr. Scudder discovered 
whether or not that “‘ Wall Street banker’s ”’ 
money is “tainted?” 


Mr. Charles Kwitschan, mission col- 
porteur of the American Tract Society 
working aniong the foreigners in New 
ingland, reports that he has had great 
success in selling Bibles, New Testaments 
and books among the Italians, Poles, Lith 
uanians, Germans, Swedes, Danes, Dutch, 
French, Arabs, Jews, Obinese, Croatians, 
Bohemians, Slovaks and Servians in New 
England. The Jewish people came asking 
ior Jewish tracts and for the truth. He 
visited many saloons, and found fallen 
men and women, and granted and sold 
some Bibles, books, and a good many 
tracts. He has visited Portchester, Stam 
ford, Norwalk, Westport, Southport, 
Greenfarms, Bridgeport, and New Haven. 





Speaking recently on the temperance 
question, Lord Rosebery said that ali 
Englishmen must acknowledge how bit- 
ter acurse, how great a waste, how in. 
tense a demoralization drink has been to 
Great Britain. He took it that the next 
Government would not leave the licensing 
question as it is now, but would proceed 
impartially and broadly to legisiate with 
regard to that important point. Ifa Lib- 
eral majority is returned it will be largely 
by Noncontormist votes, and the Noncon- 
formist conscience will be likely to let it 
self be heard, in that event, in vigorous 
advocacy in the Commons of advanced 
temperance legislation. 





The neutrality question in the Far East is 
reaching an acute stage, as England, re 
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Anglo Japanese allianve, feels bound to re- 
monstrate with France for the latter’s jj). 
disguised hospitality shown to the Russian 
* Baltic” squadron. The Russians have 
proved rather unwelcome and mischiet- 
making guests for the French authorities jn 


Cochin-China. But since the Russians 
would come, and persisted in hanging 
around French ports, some interesting in- 
ternational questions are now raised for the 
entertainment of the sea-lawyers. 





Lord Rosebery is of the opinion that the 
English Liberals hive of late gotten out ot 
sympathy with the veople of the Colonies, 
or ‘‘ the outer Britains,” as he calls them. 
It the Liberals do not look out, the Colon- 
ialists will be outside of Britain altogether, 
in spirit as well as situation. The Consery- 
atives have tor some time exhibited them- 
selves as the patrons of the Colonies, and 
special custodians of the greater Euglander 
idea. Lord Rosebery seems to think that 
the time has come for the Liberals to stea) 
some of this Colonial thunder, and to repair 
the chains of sympathy uniting them with 
the great mass of their tellow- subjects 
abroad. 





The Worcester ‘Convention 


EN days ago the announcement oi the 
New England Missionary Conven- 
tion to be held in Worcester, Mass., May 
23, 24,25, was sent to one thousand min- 
isters Jocated in the territory covered by 
the convention. A request was made of 
these ministers to send the names ot cer- 
tain persons in each charge to the secretary 
of the executive committee at Worcester. 

The response has not been as generous as 
was expected. This aelay on the part of 
the pastors is a serious handicap to the 
executive department of the convention, 
and threatens the success ot the meeting. 

An appeal is now made to each pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church within the 
bounds of the Now Eagland Conferences 
that he send the names of the tollowing 
persons to Rev. S. M. Dick, Worcester, 
Mass.: The Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, president of Sunday-school mission- 
ary society, missionary secretary of 
Epworth League, Junior League super- 
intendent, and two laymen, selected by the 
pastor. 

This convention cannot be made a suc- 
cess without the hearty co operation of the 
pastors, a co-operation that means service 
and sacrifice. Give full announcements of 
the convention. Exhort delegates to secure 
their credentials at an early date. 

These selt entertaining conventions have 
proven a great success in the sections of 
the nation where they have been held. 
The plan ot charging $1 as a registration tee 
from each delegate, has been adopted by 
the Open Door Commission as the method 
best suited to secure the most permanent 
and tar reaching results. 

At the Nebraska State Convention 820 
delegates were present. Tae Dakota and 
Northwest lowa Convention reported 960. 
There were present at the Columbus, Ohio, 
Convention 931. Tnese numbers represent 
the delegates who paid the $1 registration 
tee. Students of schools, colleges, and 
seminaries are granted credentials tree of 
charge. 

This is New Eagland’s opportunity to 
show her willingness to make a sacrifice 
ct money and time in behalt of the work of 
Christian propaganda at home and abroad 
by men and by women. The time is now 
short. 

Brother minister, may we not depend 
upon you to take your part of the burden, 
and in every way within your power con- 





membering the somewhat inconvenient 





tribute to the success of this catuse ? 





